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School Supplies 








from 


GRAY & CREECH, Inc. 


It has been our aim to equip ourselves to satisfactorily meet the needs of the Southern 


Schools in supplies of almost every description. 


In our Winston-Salem 


\Warehouse we 


are carrying the following items in a wide range of quality and sizes: 


Art Clay 

3inders 

Book Straps 
Brooms 

Bogus Paper 
Construction Paper 
Chalk 

Composition Books 
Crayons 

Crepe Paper 
Clips 

Drinking Cups 
Drawing Paper 
Erasers 

Envelopes 

Filler Paper 
Fasteners 

Floor Brushes 
Glue 


Special 


Liquid Soap 
Liquid Soap Dispensers 
Ink 

Mimeograph Paper 
Manila Paper 
Paper Plates 

Pins 

Paper Towels 
Paper Napkins 
Pencils 

Pencil Boxes 
Pencil Sharpeners 
Pen Holders 

Pen Points 

Poster Paper 
Paste 

Palmer Paper 
Quiz Books 

Ream Paper 


Soda Straws 

Scissors 

School Bags 
Stenographer Notebooks 
Stationery 

Tablets 

Toilet Paper 


Typewriter Paper 


Thumb Tacks 
Waste-paper Baskets 
Waxed Paper 
Water Colors, etc. 


(Special Die Stamping on Fine 
Stationery can be splendidly 
executed by the factories we 
represent. ) 


Tablets and Practice Papers—All Rulings 


We doubt if there is carried in the South by any Wholesale Dealer a larger or more ex- 
tensive line of School Supplies than will be found in our Winston-Salem Warehouse. 

As a Southern House we are enabled to usually give very prompt service, and you will 
find our prices right throughout. 


Check the items in which vou are interested and mail this sheet to us. 


samples if necessary) will be promptly submitted. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Quotations (and 


RAY & CREECH, INC. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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“Summer Achool of Puke 
University 


(Continuing TRINITY COLLEGE SUMMER SCHOOL) 
DurHAM, N. C. 


First Term: June 12 to July 21 
Second Term: July 23 to August 30 








Duke University Summer School is cele- 
brating the completion of its first unit of 
eleven buildings by offering the greatest 
variety of work it has ever offered for 
teachers and college students, graduate 
and undergraduate. Courses lead to A. B., 
A. M., and M. £d. degrees. 


For bulletin carrying full announcement, address 


HOLLAND HOLTON, 
Director of Summer School 
DUKE UNIVERSITY DURHAM, N. C. 


Affiliated Schools at Lake Junaluska, N. C. 














ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eleventh Session—June 13-July 25, 1928 


A great cosmopolitan summer school 2,250 feet 
a! the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 6,000 feet 
igh. 


1,785 attended the 1927 summer session from 
35 states. 


The Summer Session of the Asheville Normal 
is one of the state summer schools of North 
Carolina. 


Faculty of ninety from twenty universities and 
teachers colleges. 


220 courses offered for kindergarten, primary, 
grammar grade, music teachers, athletic coaches, 
physical directors, high school teachers, super- 
visors, and principals. 

Accommodations for 700 on campus. Room 
and board in dormitories is $42 for six weeks. 
Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding $5 
of this amount. Board in private homes is from 
$10 to $15 per week. Tuition $12 for four courses. 


Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months, 


For catalog, address 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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Penn State Summer 
Session 


Offers Ideal Conditions for 


SUMMER STUDY 


A Beautiful Mountain Environment 
Comfortable and Healthful Climate 
Mountain Climbing and Nature Hikes 
Wholesome Recreation and Entertainment 
Advanced Specialization in all Departments 
“A Mountain Vacation Put to Professional Use” 

Send for bulletin to 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 











The Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND 


1928 Summer Session opens June 18th and 
closes July 27th 


Able Faculty of experienced teachers. 
Courses leading to degrees and State Cer- 
tificates. 


For further information, address: 
J. W. BARCO, Director 











University of Richmond 
SUMMER SESSION 


NINE WEEKS 
June 18-August 17 


Full Semester’s Credit for all Courses. 
Regular College Work planned for Degree 
Candidates, Pre-Medical Students, Teachers. 


A number of courses in Education. 


For information, address W. L. PRINCE, 
University of Richmond, Virginia 
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THE ATLANTIC READERS 


For C anual uilding 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book I. The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book II. High and Far Grade V 
Book III. The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV. The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V. Outward Bound Grade VIII 


These readers are the outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s 
profound personal conviction that soul culture is 
the most important and most necessary phase of 
education, and that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest concern. 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
are filled with material of ethical importance, most 
of it being new to school readers. They are also 
full of the natural interests of developing child- 
hood. Even the notes make delightful reading, 
Narrative, biography, description, nature studies, 
essays, letters, quotations, inscriptions, and truly 
distinctive poetry have been selected by Dr. Con- 
don, always under the certainty, with Emerson, 
that “character is higher than intellect.” 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
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tainly should investigate immediately if your efforts 

are to be rewarded to the fullest extent. 

TEACHING WITH FILMSLIDES MEANS AN EAS- 

IER TIME FOR THE TEACHER WITH BETTER 

WORK BY THE PUPILS. 

Detailed data on the adaptability of these aids to your 

special work will be gladly sent upon request. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 

New York Chicago 

Boston 





THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WILLIAM K. YOCUM, Manager 
Placement service of the best type for college and nor- 
mal graduates with good records. Elementary and high 
school peekieene in Middle Atlantic and Southern states. 
College positions throughout the U. S. 


402-403 Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist 
third. Organized entertain- 
ment. Congenial associations. 
Write for literature 


_551- FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 

























A THING WORTH DOING 
IS WORTH DOING WELL 


Good work is dependent on tools and materials as well 
as the skill of the pupil. Use the same care in selecting 
materials that you use in choosing textbooks. Standard- 
ize on materials made by the publishers of Practical 
Drawing—the favored art texts throughout Virginia. 
Write to our Mr. Albert Ingram today for specifications. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 
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hy Great Western 


to the 


N. E. A. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all points via 
Chicago Great Western. Fast, all-steel trains daily 
with Pullmans of the latest type, observation and 
club cars, and dining cars. 

Write for details about fares to the Convention 
and for literature descriptive of the Twin Cities 
and Minnesota’s Ten Thousand Lakes. 

Also let us tell you how you can combine your 
visit to the Convention witn a marvelous sight- 
seeing and vacation trip through Yellowstone, 
Glacier Park or the Canadian Rockies and the 
Pacific Northwest at surprisingly low cost. 

Just tell us what you'd like to see. You'll be 
astonished to find how much you can do and see 
at moderate expense via Great Western. 


Address R. A. Bishop, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 
122 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


2382 


Chicago Great Western 











UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


To 
EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
for fall particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
Managers of Unversity Tours 
110 EAST 42™ ST. Yew York City 
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LARA: LEMMA 
JAMES BGRINGS CRUISES 
\)” CRUISE to EUROPE ‘b 


SS Via the Land of the Midnight Sun 
" By specially chartered White Star Line 
v S. S. CALGARIC 
bd June 21st 
THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 
Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 
and Scandinavia’s famous cities. Stop-over 
privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 
Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February 14, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or 


James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 
730 Fifth Ave., Ed. Dept. A, New York 
i5 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 
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A Story of a Teacher in the Thick of Teaching and 
Community Experience 
By MARY AGNES WHITT, Meadow View 


ber of poems by Ann Cobb, also some ar- 

ticles in the Outlook by Miss DeLong, who 
is connected with the Pine Mountain School in 
the mountains of Kentucky. 

Their beautiful descriptions and faithful por- 
trayal of the quaint mountain character and dia- 
lect bring to my mind many of the pleasant 
things that go far toward compensating the 
teacher who is willing to sacrifice comforts and 
luxuries by going into the mountains to teach. 

I spent two years in that section of Virginia 
that borders upon “‘Kanetucky” and “West Vir- 
giny.” This region lies well out in the foot- 
hills of the Cumberland range. The topography 
might be described as mountains and “cricks” 
and vice versa for miles and miles—then some. 
Before making up my mind to accept the place 
offered me I was urged by letter to “Come on 
down and teach our school and your board shan’t 
cost you a cent.” The letter, I presumed, was 
from a patron of the school who had, perhaps, 
a dozen unruly children whom he wished taught 
the three R’s. 

Upon arriving at my destination (that is where 
we left the railroad), I was met by a friendly 
mountaineer with a “nag” which carried an old- 
time side saddle. The attractiveness of thc said 
animal was certainly not enhanced in any de- 
gree by the addition of all my belongings, not 
to mention myself. 

Leaving all semblance of the modern world 
behind we traveled through creeks, over narrow 
trails, up endless hollows, chatting pleasantly as 
we plodded along. Our conversation was main- 
ly about the school and the fact was brought out 


ke THE last few years | have read a num- 


that “if they could jest git some one that warn't 
‘stuck up’ a hold of the school, every body on 
the crick would stand back uv ’em.” Born in 
my soul at that moment was a desire to fulfill 
this mission among these people. Could J do it? 

“Ye see,” he continued, “we older ones didn’t 
have no chance to git knowledge, but we want 
to give hit to our young uns ef we can.” Again 
the question drove itself home, Can I supply 
what is needed here? I was taken to the home 
of the gentleman (I feel justified in using the 
term) who had said, “Your board shan’t cost 
you a cent.” He was a young man, no older 
than myself, and had no children to send to 
school. His wife, a comely, neat appearing wo- 
man, showed me to their best room and enjoined 
me to make myself right at home. The hus- 
band later came in from his store and immedi- 
ately made his pleasure known that I was there 
and that school would soon begin. 

“Now,” he explained, “the schoolhouse is up 
the creek a quarter of mile or so and you may 
have trouble in crossing when there comes a rise, 
but” he added “may be we can do something 
about that before long.” Not many weeks after- 
ward there were ‘‘foot-logs” placed at all nine 
of the crossings. Once in conversation with this 
man I asked concerning his interest in the school 
and he replied very simply, “I never had a 
chance myself.” The uniqueness of his charac- 
ter, the inborn desire for something better 
showed itself in the entire absence of mountain 
dialect in his talk. His simple refinement, quiet 
dignity and qualities for leadership in his com- 
munity at once commanded respect, and it was 
not environment nor superior advantages in his 
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No one place here 


rearing that made him thus. 
Two 


could boast of being ahead of the others. 
sweet little maids came into the neighborhood to 
board and attend school. Questioned as to where 
they lived one replied with a directness and in- 
nocence not burn of convention: ‘1 come from 
down on Stinkin’ Rachael thar, lives 
over on the head vo’ bull.” 

It is a gross error to believe these people, shut 
off as they are, do not have their heroes and 
idols. The majority of the heads of families 
take a weekly paper (itepublican, of course) and 
they place their own peculiar pronounciations 
and constructions upon what they read. Wit- 
ness page four in my roll book. Among the list 
of pupils recorded you find this: ‘Admiral 
Dewey Rector, age 13.” (Called by his hopeful 
father, Ad-mi-ral. ) 

You find many instances of this kind, one 
other which is worth relating. One day, while 
standing on the brink of the creek watching a 
baptismal service, I heard the gurgling, goo-goo- 
ing of a baby in the crowd behind me. Turn- 
ing round I found him frantically reaching for 
an ornament on my hat. Placing my finger in 
his chubby fist I inquired: ‘What is his name?” 
“The Odor,” shyly responded the proud mother, 
“you know we named him a’ter our president. 
(This was in 1909.) 

Many uninformed persons seem to think that 
every one in the mountains has an illicit “still” 
or if he hasn’t one of his own that he helps 
to conceal his neighbor’s. While it is a fact that 
officers never get information from the natives, 
there are numbers of them who would take an 
active part in “squashing” the traffic, if they 
could do it without “peaching” upon _ their 
friends. The situation in this particular place 
is aggravated by the fact that the border line 
prevents an officer from chasing his quarry be- 
yond the boundary of his own State. Each State 
furnishes a rendezvous for the petty criminals 
of the other. 

One case brought to my attention had its amus- 
ing side. On a winter morning near the close 
of the session, a tall, lank boy, about nineteen 
vears of age, with a careless swagger and wicked 
eye presented himself at the schoolroom for en- 
rolment. When asked what studies he wished 
to take up, he drew forth a tattered second 


Branch. 
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reader and a spelling book which had passed all 
stages of useiulness. 
“Can ye teach them:’ 
as he gave a look at some of the larger boys, 
spelled anything but respect for the 
That he had entered school with no 
Long before re- 


he insolently inquired 


which 
teacher. 
good intentions was apparent. 
cess the room was in a hum, no one was study- 
ing and things were out of gear in general, 
Placing my eye upon the newcomer I| observed 
that he had a gravel shooter and was entertain- 
ing himself by having different ones in the room 
dodging. Walking opposite him, | held out my 
He almost roared, ‘‘An’ so ye think ye 
can boss me do ye?” In sarcastic glee he al- 
most quivered from head to toe. Stepping 
nearer | commanded the surrender of the article 
in question and heard a threat with an ugly 
oath in reply. As hurriedly as possible I wrote 
a notice of suspension and read it to the scoun- 
drel at the same time telling him that Mr. Jerry 
(an officer of the law as well as mem- 
ber of the school board) was at that moment 
riding past and if necessary I would call him. 
There 


hand. 


Taylor 


was a String of invectives far too foul to put 
in print. “You,” he almost screamed again, “I'll 
—’ but he snatched his books and hat, sailed 
out the door, down the bank, through the creek; 
across the bottom and up the hill he flew like 
some wild hunted thing. Arriving at the woods 
he halted a moment and looked his defiance and 
contempt back on us. 

“You didn’t know what riled him so bad did 
you?” volunteered a rosy-cheeked little girl of 
twelve. 

“No,” I replied. “Well,” she went on, “he’s 
moonshined round here for a long time an 
when you threatened him wi’ ’Squire Taylor he 
thought you was in wi’ the revenooers.” She 
laughed outright. 

“An’,” squeaked a small boy who was still un- 
der the strain of great excitement, “he’s bragged 
for a week ’at he aimed to come up here an’ 
raise—,” I refrain from saying just what he 
did intend to raise, “in our school an’ I’m shore 
glad ’at you outed ’im.” Unknowingly T had 
struck this fellow’s vitals. As I turned to re 
sume an unfinished recitation, with a class 
which were some great big good-natured boys 
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(boys who were struggling to master arithmetic 
in order to get good jobs at the lumber camps 
near by), one of them put a fitting finale to this 
unpleasant episode by saying as he rubbed his 
fists together: 

“Ef he’d a teched a hair on your head I’d 
a beat—,” he concluded rather cautiously, “beat 
his inards right outen him!” 

On my little notebook which I kept I find 
this entry: 

Sept. 3d. Venezuela comes to school. Age 
about 23 or 4, weight 185 Ibs. Very matronly- 
looking for a girl. Venezuela missing from 
school grounds at morning and evening recess 
for two consecutive weeks. Investigation. Sur- 
prising results. (Venezuela goes home to nurse 
her “Baby!”) Do I scream, pull my hair and 
faint in a lady-like (?) manner? No! I go 
to see the “Baby!” 

Another entry. Thompsie Nelson, large awk- 
ward boy, watery blue eyes, ears slightly too 
large, appears ill. Grows worse from day to 
day. Investigation. No results. He loses in- 
terest in studies. Brings up old-fashioned slate 
for copy. Returns slate. Has not used copy 
but this printed beneath: “I Love You Miss.” 
This poor boy was far behind with his studies 
but in bravery I class him with those who die 
upon the battle field. 

I was told that no State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction or member of the educational 
board had ever been in this county. Dr. J. D. 
Eggleston attended one of our county teachers’ 


meetings. I was discussing some of our prob- 
lems with him. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked with 
more force and emphasis than I can describe 
with mere pen and paper, “that you have 107 
pupils crowded into a room 30 x 40 ft.?” “I 
haven’t measured the room, but I’m sure it is 
even smaller than that,” I told him. “Give me 
the name and address of the chairman of your 
district board,” he instantly cut back, “you will 
not be teaching in a one-room school next year 
if anything I can say will prevent it.” 

A commodious two-room structure was built 
with desks and other needed equipment installed. 

Some one has said that teaching is its own 
reward. Do I feel repaid for all that I did 
(and did without) down there? I hasten to 
say that J do. When any of my friends give 
me a jibe about teaching in the mountains I 
always reply that the richest experiences of my 
life were those encountered in the foothills of 
the Allegheny and Cumberland ranges and that 
if any of my work in the schoolroom ever counts 
for permanent good, it is what I did while here. 
Even yet there is something within that prompts 
me to respond to the call of the wild and pleads 
most alluringly with me to come back and so- 
journ again in the country where the stranger 
is bidden so cordially to “Light, light an’ look 
at yer saddle!” and where the one time acquaint- 
ance is given the more hearty welcome, “Come 
in, God bless ye! Yer jes as welcome as one 0’ 
my own younguns!” 





A. Few Suggestions As to School Publicity 


By J. WALTON HALL, Assistant Editor-Director Pub licity 


minds and hearts of our people. 

In this game, the goal for which is at 
least nine months, among other considerations, 
the goal line for 1927-28 will soon be crossed 
and while it is true that many of our efforts 
have been “thrown for a loss” and there have 
been many “penalties” and protests against the 
decisions of the referees, umpires, time keepers, 
the school boards, the superintendents and the 
board of supervisors, the game has been stub- 
bonly fought and despite many weak players 


Ess and is the chief concern in the 


“e 


there have been developed a number of “stars” 
who will report for duty and “carry-on” for 
1928-29 and the years to come. 

We suggest that the commencement or closing 
exercises this session might be vitalized and con- 
structive publicity given to the accomplishments 
of the schools throughout Virginia. It would 
seem appropriate to have as a part of the com- 
mencement program a short talk by some care- 
fully selected local patron to summarize the ac- 
complishments of the individual school in ques- 
tion. This is essentially a psychological time to 


ae et ret ee ye 
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talk schools and at which time pertinent facts 
work should be given; the 
taken up in platitudinous 


concerning school 
time should not be 
references or even with the theories of educa- 
statement 
local 


live consideration and 
needs of the 


tion but with 
of the 
school. 

The tremendous value of advertising is shown 


achievements and 


at a glance when we pick up our leading maga- 
zines and see how fervently the producer pleads 
for the merits of his wares. Advertising is pub- 
licity, and what a school has to advertise is in 


a large measure the product of previous pub- 


licity, for it is a known fact that where people 
have been given the facts it is seldom that they 
fail to respond. The advertising agency says 
“tell me and I’ll tell the world” or “tell me and 
I'll tell everybody.” May we not adopt similar 
slogans and tell of our needs? Few of the suc- 
cessful business concerns of the world ever de- 
sell their 


goods; they keep everlastingly at it, day after 


pend on a single advertisement to 


day, week after week, never ceasing to keep their 
wares before the public. 

The adult public needs educating—and this 
has no reference to the three R’s or Latin, Greek 
or the arts—but the public does need to know 
the considerations which govern public educa 
tion. 
people, the methods have changed, new courses 


Since the school davs of many of these 


and plans for doing things have been evolved 
and now more than ever there is a need of the 
type of cooperation between the public, the home 
and the school such as was never necessary be- 
fore. 
that is, work, are the people who cooperate and 
it is to use these people for advertising—pub- 
licity—purposes that this article has in mind. 


The people in a community who operate, 


Making loyal friends for the schools among the 
patrons can be done by giving facts and figures 
and not dealing in glittering generalities. Some 
of the means to get these ideas across to the 
people for the remainder of the session 1927-28 
include plans for beautifying school grounds and 
the interior of the buildings, a plan for the use 
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of the summer vacation, perhaps a rally day or 
a school exhibit for people never fail to flock 
to an exhibit, particularly if the work of all of 
the children from the primary grades through 
the high school is on display. 

It is a trite saying that the fellow who is pull- 
ing on the oar has no time to rock the boat and 
how true this is will depend upon whether or 
not the best material is at work pulling on the 
oars or spending time in rocking the boat. 

Could your representative patrons, if stopped 
suddenly in the street or on the road, answer 
effectively this question, In what ways (specific) 
are our schools giving adequate returns for the 
money invested in them? 

Do your representative patrons visit the school 
and see for themselves or are they in the posi- 
tion of one of the two patrons mentioned in the 
following story? A mother who had paid a visit 
to the school, seeking to aid the teacher with 
her problems, met another mother and said to 
her, “Have you been to the school to see the new 
teacher yet?” T.ooking at her querist and with 
a twist of her lip she answered, “Naw, she ain't 
done nothing to my child yit.” That seeing is 
believing will be largely recognized as true if 
our representative patrons actually go into the 
schoolroom and sit throughout the class day, and 
this not once, but often. Anything as important 
as the future of the patron’s child should not go 
unobserved by parents. 

Publicity is, of course, of many types just as 
there are individual colorings to everything told 
by a human being; however this may be, teach- 
ers, superintendents, school officials and other in- 
terested citizens should by all means see that the 
facts are available. 

Facts may be brought out by the opening of 
a question box, with properly prepared answers, 
the questions to bring out excerpts from the law 
as it relates to schools; questions asking for sin- 
cere answers as to what are the greatest weak- 
nesses of the school system and a few closing 
questions as to what are the things of a hopeful 
nature in the school system of Virginia. 


N. E. A. MEETING, MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 1-6, 1928 
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“Own” Pupils Versus “Feeder” Pupils 


By C. K. HOLSINGER and IRA O. BEATY, Chatham High School 


Y “own” pupils is meant pupils of a con- 
B solidated school who attended this school 

at least during the session of 1926-27. 
“Feeder” pupils are those who entered this con- 
solidated school for the first time in September, 
1927, coming from rural elementary and two- 
year high schools because of having finished the 
work offered in their home schools. These pu- 
pils are all regularly promoted pupils who come 
on county busses. None are transients. 

For some years the authors of this article 
have felt that “feeder” pupils as a class are not 
as well prepared as are “own” pupils. This 
study was made to justify or refute this feeling. 
The basis used was the mid-year marks. 

It should be kept in mind that the compari- 
sons are according to the normal probability 
curve and on a percentage basis so that fairness 
is established. In the elementary school the 
are approximately equal between the 
two classes. In the high school approximately 
of the pupils are from “feeder” 
schools. This study includes grades four, five, 
six and seven in the elementary school and all 
years in the high school. The total number of 
pupils concerned is 301. The “feeder” pupils 
come from seventeen rural schools. 

It should probably be mentioned that this con- 
solidated school welcomes “feeder” pupils and 
every possible legitimate help is given them to 
encourage their success. 

In order to make the comparison just, it is 
well to mention the fact that among the “own” 
high school pupils are ten habitual failers who 
have been in high school from two to four years 
without having acquired more than four to five 
On the other hand each of the “feeder” 
pupils, as was noted above, was duly promoted 
in all classes last session. 

In the original study there are twenty tables 
of statistics covering the work in detail of each 
grade, of the elementary grades combined, of 
each high school vear, and of the high school as 
Space does not permit the reproduc- 
tion here of more than the summary tables. 

The following tables show the comparison of 
the work by subjects between “feeder” pupils 


numbers 


one-third 


units. 


a whole. 


and “own” pupils expressed in per cents of each 
mark using as the base the total number of 
marks made by the pupils in the given subject 
within the “feeder” or “own” group respectively. 
% F 


%CD %E 


Marks %A %B 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


0.0 2.4 
as 


39.0 S17 27.9 
59.3 6.6 4.4 


Feeders 
Own La 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC 
Feeders 2.4 48 
Own 98 15.2 


ISLEMENTARY READING 


l‘eeders 0.0 4.7 
Own 5.4 22.8 


ISLEMENTARY HISTORY 


l'eeders 3.0 5.8 
7.9 19.0 


Own 


ISLEMENTARY (GEOGRAPHY 


I eeders 0.0 2.4 
Own 3.3 8.7 


40.4 28.6 
23.1 3.3 


28.6 
61.6 


All subjects 
28.9 22.1 
11.6 3.9 


ISLEMENTARY RECAPITULATION. 


Feeders 1.6 6.5 40.9 
Own 6.2 13.2 65.1 


Hicu ScHOooL ENGLISH 


Feeder 0.0 8.0 
Own 2.5 8.9 


44.0 
62.8 


HicH ScnHoo, MATHEMATICS 


Feeders 2.7 7.9 16.8 
Own 1.5 19.0 39.7 


HicuH ScnHoor TLANGUAGES 


leeders 6.9 3.5 
Own 6.3 14.6 


20.9 
646 


Hicu Scuoort History 


Feeders 2.2 6.6 
Own 0.0 12.5 
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*ITicH Scoot SCIENCES 


leeders 9.5 +.7 Ya | 9.5 ya 
Own 5.3 iva 47.4 21.1 8.7 


Hicu Scuoor ReEcAPITULATION. All subjects 


leeders 3.7 7.3 31.4 17.6 40.0 
Own 48 18.6 50.9 16.0 9.7 


In conclusion, the teachers of the “feeder” 
schools are evidently promoting annually with 
too little regard for work done and with no re- 
gard for the seven and eight months’ term 
length. This is not brought out in the above 
tables but is probably evidenced by a study of 
median ages. The elementary pupils are younger 

The high 
Since both 


by approximately half of one session. 
school pupils are a year younger. 
enter school at the same age and it is known 
that the “own” pupils fail at approximately a 
normal rate the conclusion seems just. An analy- 
sis of the above tables is scarcely necessary for 
a cursory glance will show the comparative 
standing of the two groups. 

If the situation under the observation of the 
” hifest of the home economics pupils are from the 
“feeder” schools. Practically every pupil passes with 
good marks. This explains the marked difference in 
science work. 





investigators is typical of the country at large, 
which is probably the case, it would indicate that 
additional consolidation of schools is advisable 
and necessary. 

Moreover this study seems to explode the idea 
that the rural small elementary school is giving 
better training in the fundamentals than is the 
consolidated school. 

This study further indicates the need of close, 
careful, skilful and rigid supervision of “feeder” 
schools with especial emphasis upon the cover- 
ing of a fractional part of the annual require- 
ments of the State course of study varying with 
respect to the individual term length. 

The investigators recognize a possible weak- 
ness in this study in that its basis is the work 
of the first half of the session and no allowance 
can be made for the natural period of adjust- 
ment to new conditions. However it is not pos- 
sible to determine the strength of this factor for 
a similar study at the end of the second half 
of the year would be heavily colored by teach- 
ing skill and pupil growth. The writers believe 
this period of adjustment is not serious because 
experience shows that practically all dropping 
out because of discouragement and other mal- 
adjustment factors comes in the early weeks of 
the session. 





HE subject under discussion is of impor- 
tance to the welfare of our nation and of 
special concern to history teachers. It is 
the matter of our state requirements of high 
school graduates in the field of social studies. 
Our State Board of Education now requires 
that each graduate of an accredited high school 
shall have completed one year of United States 
history and one year of civics and problems in 
American democracy. 

The result of this two year requirement in the 
field of American history and politics is that 
very little other history is studied. There is 
such a variety of offerings in the high school 
program of studies that pupils find it hard to 
get all that they wish to study within the six- 
As time goes on and the number of 


teen units. 





Current Programs in the Social Studies 


By MACON E. BARNES, Newport News High School 











electives is more and more enlarged in order 
to meet the needs of a greater number of pu- 
pils, there will be less and less time for the 
study of more than two units of the social 
studies. The result will be that our boys and girls 
will leave high school with their thought con- 
centrated upon the United States. The great 
world beyond our own shores, great interna- 
tional problems will be unknown. 

A comparison of this requirement of Virginia 
with those of forty two other states is interest- 
ing. I wrote to all the states of the Union ask- 
ing for their high school requirements in the 
field of the social studies. For one reason oF 
another I failed to get exact data from five 
states. Five state departments make no require: 
ment but leave the matter for individual high 
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schools to determine. One state requires four 
units in the social studies, three states require 
three units, seven states require two units. Prac- 
tically all of these states specify that one of the 
units shall be United States history and govern- 
ment. Twenty one states make the requirement 
of one unit in United States history and govern- 
ment, leaving it to the high schools to determine 
whatever other work shall be required in the 
social studies. Two states besides Virginia re- 
quire two units and two states require one and 
one-half units in the American field. You see 
Virginia has not much company. 

One state has what I consider an ideal re- 
quirement, that of one unit in United States 
history and civics and one unit in modern Euro- 
pean history. The main reason why I advocate 
a requirement of one unit of modern European 
history is that it gives the pupil an opportunity 
to develop along the line of international-mind- 
edness. Shut off from most of our nation neigh- 
bors by great oceans, we tend to think in terms 
of our own country alone. Our great immi- 
gration from different countries and the conse- 
quent composite nature of our citizenry would 
give us a tendency toward international under- 
standing. But either of these tendencies may 
be nullified by what is learned in the public 
schools. It has been said that Washington’s 
farewell address, studied and revered for over 
one hundred years, defeated America’s part in 
the great plan of international comity at Ver- 
sailles. One or two generations of study of in- 
ternational problems and attempts to understand 
the bases of international friendship would re- 
sult in America’s taking a much more enviable 
international position than she now occupies. 

From a commercial standpoint, it would en- 
hance the good will of other countries toward 
the United States and react favorably on our 
and industrial welfare. From the 
standpoint of our interest in the development 
of democracy, it would enable the United States 
to take a more powerful lead. Even though the 
war cry of 1917 was “to make the world safe 
for democracy,” democracy is still on a pre- 
carious footing in Europe as well as in the less 
advanced continents. Nations have been slowly 
groping their way toward higher standards of 
morality in their dealings with one another. The 


business 
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young America with her fairly clean record and 
her ability to champion a fine ideal should lead 
the way in this establishing of a higher inter- 
national moral consciousness. She cannot lead 
the way unless she has information and under- 
standing on international problems. 

We have learned that community cooperation 
can accomplish wonders in developing public 
welfare. What could world cooperation accom- 
plish? Elimination of wars and false stupid 
rivalries among nations would almost bring 
about the millenium. What a goal to be work- 
ing toward! 

Newton D. Baker has recently said: ‘Our 
place in the world can neither be properly filled 
nor our part in the world properly performed 
unless our people have an adequate basis of 
real knowledge of the rest of the world upon 
which to rest their thinking and feeling. Just 
how America is to acquire this basis of knowl- 
edge and sympathy is perhaps the most impor- 
tant educational problem we now have. The 
old geography which taught us where Europe 
is must now be supplemented by some agency 
which will teach us what Europe is. The old 
state of mind which classified everybody else in 
the world as foreigners must now be replaced 
by a state of mind which regards other people 
as associates so far as we have common inter- 


ests and competitors, in so far as access to the 
raw material resources and markets of the world 


are concerned.” 

In the elementary grades the emphasis is upon 
American history. It seems to me that in the 
interest of economy of time for the pupil there 
should be worked out through the eleven grades 
of the public school a well coordinated course 
in the social studies, a course which would avoid 
duplication. The State high school supervisor, 
Dr. Sidney PB. Hall, says he is trying to get the 
State Board to change its requirement for the 
high school to one year of civics, preferably in 
the first year. Personally I am not in favor of 
that plan. Civics is already taught in the seventh 
grade; to repeat it in the eighth grade would 
not allow for maturity of thought and, it seems 
to me, would be unwise duplication. I think 
it would be a good plan for a committee from 
this body of Virginia history teachers to study 
the situation of the social studies in all eleven 
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grades and to frame and present a request to 
Dr. Hall and the State Board for whatever re- 
quirements seem advisable. 

To sum up: Virginia is with only one other 
state in requiring two high school units in 
American history. The majority of states re- 
quire one unit in American history and govern- 
ment. This requirement of Virginia shuts out 
from most pupils the opportunity to study Euro- 
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pean history. In my estimation, there should 
be one unit in the American field and one unit 
in the European field required. At least a com- 
mittee from this group should study the present 
requirements in the social studies through all 
the grades and make to Dr. Hall and the State 
future require- 


Poard recommendations for 


ments. 


Virginia Ferns 


By WILLIAM DAY SMITH, Scottsville 


HI teacher who depends upon textbooks 
solely and does not use educative material 
independent of someone else’s say so is 
missing golden opportunities. Earth and sky 
and water abound with animate and inanimate 
creation which fill the child’s mind with wonder 
and whose interpretation will add untold treas- 
ure to its store of wisdom. 
Almost every boy and girl is instinctively in- 
terested in Their graceful forms and 
decorative growth and even their shy avoidance 


ferns. 


of trodden ways give them an immediate appeal. 

This article aims to help the teacher to an 
acquaintance with some of the fifty or more 
species of ferns native to Virginia. 

Most widely distributed in our State is the 
Christmas fern. It may readily be distinguished 
from all other ferns by its wing-feather shape, 
close fitting pinnae (leaflets), darker polished 
upper surface, and cluster-] spore cases on the 
under side of the upper half of the fertile fronds. 
The only closely similar frond is found in the 
polypodies, which grow on cliffs, have a duller 
surface and a rootstock, while the 
Christmas fern grows in rosettes. 

Along all north-sloping banks by streams in 
the forest and on the sides of deep worn gullies 
in the open, whence predatory sheep and calves 
have not driven it, the Christmas fern may be 


running 


found from the mountain to the sea. 

Perhaps the next most widely known fern is 
the little ebony spleenwort, commonly called the 
sword fern, a name given because of its slender 
upright frond. Growing in somewhat similar 
vet drier locations than the Christmas fern, it 


has held its own even more persistently, pro- 
tected by rock ledges and even stone fences, 
where conditions of soil and shade allow. 

The lustrous brown stipe and rachis is a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the ebony spleenwort, but 
there are many spleenworts the hunt for which 
along gray cliffs holds many a rare adventure. 

Most extravagantly admired for its grace of 
all ferns is perhaps the maidenhair. Its fronds 
are arranged like the sticks of an opened fan 
on the wiry branches of the stipe, which is also 
polished like the stipe of the ebony spleenwort. 
So greedily has this fairy of the woods been 
picked that it is a wonder any have escaped 
where man and his pasturing herds and flocks 
have penetrated. JT have found it, however, in 
small colonies, and always with surprise in a 
dozen counties in the State. 

If an unfolded stick fan describes the maiden- 
hair, perhaps a palm leaf fan would best char- 
acterize the general shape of the bracken, our 
dry land fern. Colonies of the bracken persist 
in blackberry infested pastures and borders of 
woodland in many parts of the State. It is seen 
at its best, however, only at high altitudes near 
the tops of our highest mountains. There its 
stipe grows to four feet or more before unfold- 
ing the rigid blade whose upper surface is pol- 
ished as with many coats of varnish. 

The polypody, the likeness of whose frond 
to the Christmas fern has been noted, is a cliff 
fern. Seeming to be driven to the very edge 
of cliffs or abrupt precipices, it decorates with 


its greenery the grey forehead of many an other- 
In the recesses of the moun- 


wise barren ledge. 
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tains, however, it often holds complete sway, 
carpeting boulders and fallen tree trunks alike. 
If overhead the arching hemlocks curtain out 
the too ardent rays of the sun, behold an ante- 
chamber of beauty which man’s art can in no 
wise rival. 

Other cliff-dwelling ferns there are, some of 
which grow with so little possibility of gathering 
water by their roots that their very continuance 
seems a miracle. There is the cliff brake with 
its light green color and often odd shaped pin- 
nae; then the two lip ferns, the woolly and the 
hairy lip, which hold within the lacy growth, 
netting the surface of the frond, the moisture 
which the dew and the raindrops dole out to 
them in their perch on the perpendicular faces 
of the rocks. Dearest of all is the walking leaf 
whose tiny, lengthened tips of fronds venture out 
on voyages of discovery, to plant, when rooted, 
new colonies in a new world. 

I have not yet made mention of the osmundas 
or flowering ferns. These all spring in large 
spreading crowns from strong thickened root- 
stocks and do not bear the spores on the under- 
side of the frond as do the others T have so far 
described but in a separate growth. The royal 
fern bears its panicles of spores at the ends of 
the “branches” of the fertile fronds, the inter- 
rupted fern along the rachis where leaflets are 
left out and their places taken by spore growth, 
and the cinnamon on separate beautiful, golden 
spires. The cinnamon and the interrupted fern 
furnish those waist-high, even head-high, plumes 
to be found in some swampy spot along streams. 
The children carry them waving like palm 
branches but unhappily they soon wither and 
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may not be depended upon for decoration on 
commencement day. 

The cinnamon fern fruits in May, the inter- 
rupted a little later, and the fruit stems in a 
month or two disappear ; so that in order to iden- 
tify the two ferns from each other later in the 
season or when there are no fruiting fronds in 
the colony, it is well to know that the cinnamon 
fern bears a woolly tuft at the base of each 
pinna while the interrupted does not. 

This sketch might be prolonged with some 
account of the two limestone loving bladder 
ferns, the shield ferns which grow like wheat 
on the mountains, the lady fern, which really 
deserves mention in the first group because of its 
adaptibility to civilized conditions and _persist- 
ence, the fragrant Dicksonia with an odor like 
new mown hay, the New York fern whose col- 
onies border the forest which the shield and lady 
ferns fill. There are, too, the long and broad 
beech ferns somewhat like miniature brackens, 
and the grape ferns whose succulent single frond 
and separate branching fruit stalk seem to set 
them apart from other ferns. 

All these and a few others grow somewhere 
in Virginia. The search for them would make 
a worthy study for any class of any size any- 
where. 

The student of botany will notice that this 
paper makes little effort at classification, which 
depends, of course, upon the manner of spore 
bearing and not upon outward resemblance of 
frond and growth. 

Note: The author of this article would be 
glad to identify any fern specimen sent him by 


any Virginia teacher. 





of saintly men and women. 
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search for the eternal. 
vice and brotherhood. 
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LET US MAGNIFY OUR CHURCHES 


By Joy EtmMer Morcan, Editor of The Journal of the National Education Association 


Let us pay tribute also to the church. The race needs religion. It needs the ministry 


It needs prophets and makers of ideals. 
It needs seekers after spiritual truth as well as scientific truth. 
entists have found their faith deepened as their microscopes became more powerful and 
their telescopes reached farther and farther out into the starry universe. 
ery leads to new mysteries, and reverence grows as curiosity carries man further in his 

Down through the ages the church has nourished ideals of ser- 
Its ministers have been the friends of the ignorant, the sick, and 
the weak. Character culture cannot leave God and the church out. 


It needs medita- 
The greatest sci- 


Each discov- 


Let us magnify our 
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Directed Study As a Means of Reducing Failures 


By C. A. EDWARDS, Principal, Waverly High School 






HREE outstanding ways of reducing fail- 

ures may be mentioned: (1) guidance, or 

the effort to place pupils in courses suited 
to their interests and abilities; (2) creating fash- 
ions; and (3) directed study. 

Just a word about the second topic, creating 
fashions: When parents in a small community 
commence to be alarmed about the failures of 
their children, they know that the fashion of ex- 
celling has taken hold of the pupils. On the 
other hand, it is possible for failures to become 
so numerous that the process of failing is lifted 
to the dignified station of a social ceremony. 

It is, however, about directed study as a means 
“Su- 


pervised study” was the expression more fre- 


of reducing failures that we wish to think. 


quently used at one time in referring to this 
Giving help in 
and _at- 


phase of classroom activity. 
overcoming insurmountable barriers 
tempting to motivate effort were made as addi- 
tions to the assignment. The supervised study 
period came into disfavor, to the greatest ex- 
tent, as directed by teachers lacking in excellent 
professional enthusiasm, in preparation, and in 
native ability. Time set aside for the more 
significant relationships between the instructor 
and the pupils was filled with the monotonous 
and humdrum procedure of the usual study pe- 
riod. Pupils were held to their tasks and assist- 
ance was given as needed with the result that 
a cumulative dependence was encouraged. 

The assignment, always regarded as a very 
necessary step with its motivation and assistance 
at difficult points, has been neglected. And why? 
Because the teacher has not known enough 
about the material and the teaching requirements 
of the advanced lesson. There has been a lack 
of that type of familiarity with the material of 
the assignment which, for our purposes, must 
be acquired anew each year. 

One of the most significant suggestions made 
recently affecting our practices was that which 
has to do with the hour classroom period. Here 
is the opportunity for carrying over into the 
study period some of the most effective methods 


of instruction, those that improve study habits, 
increase the capacity for appreciation, cultivate 


a spirit of self-dependence, a capacity for re- 
search, and a love of accomplishment. I would 
have the situation reversed. Let hearing lessons, 
reviews, testing, and some carrying on of reflec- 
tive thinking come in the usual class period, re- 
duced in length, but let the significant acts and 
attitudes of teaching come during the longer 
period at the end of the hour. 

The lesson proper may be a repetition of the 
study period in material and method and in 
shorter form, a repetition with some changes for 
the sake of variety but mainly for the purpose 
We have got in the habit of 

that effective teaching is 


of over-learning. 
thinking, however, 
more or less dependent upon a preliminary sur- 
vey by the pupil; but some of the best teaching 
is done in connection with the pupil’s first attack 
upon the problem. In the directed, or super- 
vised study period, teaching will be individual 
more often, but the pupil’s best and most char- 
acteristic way of responding will determine the 
directed study as well as the formal teaching 
plan. Shreve suggests the employment of a very 
short period for assigned reports, checking up 
on difficult points, drill, etc., a short period for 
the regular assignment, and the greater part of 
the hour for supervised study, or directed learn- 
ing. He states, however, that no set plan can be 
followed. 

There will always be encountered in anticipat- 
ing these changes premature fears which involve 
a reverence for formal discipline and for the 
cultivation of robust moral attitudes through 
self-dependence. Will the longer period and di- 
rected: study have the effect of creating depen- 
dence, i. e., will the teacher do all the work? 
Doubtless there will be great economy of time 
but dependence, or independence, as attitudes 
will depend upon the methods of the instructor. 
The methods followed in the older type of the 
supervised study period were open to that ob- 
jection as a rule. So far as we have indications 
from experiments, the supervised study period, 
properly conducted, has given opportunity for 
cultivating self-dependence in the pupil. 

It would be rather startling to us, however, 


if we could detect immediately the extent and 
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nature of dependence between pupils and the 
amount of faithful, but fruitless, assistance given 
in the home. 

The practice of giving assistance went rather 
far at one time in our home. I am referring to 
the boy who is in the seventh grade not to the 
girl who is in the fifth. The situation went so 
far that the presence of his mother was a neces- 
sary element in the situation before the response 
of getting up lessons could be started. I dare 
say, however, that pupils need assistance in see- 
ing relationships and in acquiring methods of 
attack, a need that goes far beyond the appre- 
hension of our more mature intellects. 

We hear a great deal about motivation, the 
effective use of native tendencies. Not all of 
these native tendencies are social in their effects. 
Thorndike says there is nothing very good about 
human nature but the capacity to make it bet- 
ter. Much of this effort, besides, is dependent 
upon the element of novelty and soon wears out. 
There is no motivation quite equal in strength 
or constancy of appeal to that involved in the 
act of getting a pupil started, putting him in a 
position where his capacity will function. 

It was suggested that some of the acts and 
attitudes of formal teaching should go over into 
the directed, or supervised, study period. It is 
important, then, for us to determine the methods 
best suited to the effort and the adaptation of 
these methods to the slightly modified procedure. 
I do not think we shall find marked departures 
from present practices. We shall be conscious, 
to a greater extent, of individual differences; 
processes will be prolonged; methods of attack 
will be emphasized; cultivation of a capacity for 
independent activity will be encouraged; and the 
teaching process will be less formal. 

Shreve in Supervised Study Plan of Teaching 
detects four types of learning and suggests that 
the requirements of each type should be well 
understood by the teacher directing the study 
hour. These four types of learning are associa- 
tive, or habit forming; assimilative, or the effort 
found in typical reflective reading; problem solv- 
ing; and appreciation. I am convinced, how- 
‘ver, that we have for each subject a special 
Problem which must be considered in terms of 
the teaching requirements of that subject and 
that it will be necessary to work out experi- 
mentally separate techniques, the practical pro- 


cedures, as required; and further that any at- 
tempt to apply general type requirements in su- 
pervised study for every subject will not be all 
that is necessary. I shall attempt, then, to men- 
tion some important type and subject require- 
ments. 

The inductive developmental treatment is best 
adapted to the pure science type—chemistry, 
physics, biology, general science, mathematics, 
grammar. I am rather foolish about the op- 
portunities of this inductive developmental meth- 
od, and especially in the pure science type, for 
our purposes. Who cares whether the procedure 
is formal or informal? The teacher goes from 
desk to desk. Through questioning she leads the 
pupils to make the fullest use possible of the 
knowledge they possess. It may be that after 
a while she will detect a general difficulty. She 
goes to the board, perhaps, for the purpose of 
using an illustration, and again through ques- 
tioning and an inductive procedure attempts to 
clear up the difficulty through the use of knowl- 
edge already possessed. It would be difficult, 
at times, to detect the difference between con- 
scious teaching and directed study. How often, 
besides, is the art of teaching evident in the 
ability to generalize. 

The method has the advantages of: 

(1) Increasing the activity of the pupil. 

(2) It helps the teacher to stay with the pu- 
pil in his reasoning and give only the amount 
of help needed. It is an aid in detecting the 
nature and the degree of difficulty, and in dis- 
covering the stage of advancement in the solu- 
tion of a problem. 

(3) The method lends itself to reflective 
thinking. It is suggestive, in itself, of the 
method most commonly found in problem solv- 
ing. 

Society needs greatly the ability in the indi- 
vidual to act independently, a training in indi- 
viduality as well as a complete socialization, and, 
in the process, a cultivation of tolerance for prin- 
ciples that go slightly beyond tradition, tolera- 
tion for the expression of individuality. 

Reflective thinking is a true type of mental 
activity as contrasted with the immobility of 
memoriter work. It is as instinctive as physi- 
cal activity and as responsive in its exploratory 
tendencies to a stimulus. 
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Upon the use and adaptation of reflective 
thinking to the material of courses will depend 
largely the ultimate success of the pupil. Why, 
then, do teachers following indifferently the or- 
ganization of the text turn aside from the prac- 
tice of encouraging reflective thinking? It is 
because pupils respond to the obvious. When 
the responses of competition have been encour- 
aged, they are impatient with all questioning save 
that which gives opportunity for the well-round- 
ed and easily weighted factual answer. I have 
pupils in my high school who have no patience 
with, or interest in, the material of their studies 
except in so far as the apt use of this material 
by the teacher contributes to the effort of grade 
getting. 

Now, I have no fuss with the practice of giv- 
ing grades. I think it is very essential for pu- 
pils to know exactly, and often, in terms of 
grades the results of their efforts. More objec- 
tive grading should be done. But instructors 
must frequently change the deep-set tendencies 
fixed by the practices of other teachers, and 
more, in compromising with the situation for 
the sake of quick results, they go over to me- 
moriter work rather than stay with a process 
which is fundamental to growth. One method 
leads to a narrowing mental process, conscious 
of marks and extrinsic rewards; the other into 
a broader outlook and an enlarged capacity. The 
student becomes a cooperator and contributor 
rather than a competitor. To the extent that 
real rather than extraneous interests function, 
selfishness is lessened ; for the difference between 
the two outlooks on the part of the individual 
is largely the difference between valuing the ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic. 

It may be suggested that we have here only 
a point of view got from the project method. 
Even so; we have a point of view suggesting 
a procedure that is always usable and salutarv. 
Some will see in the treatment of this topic an 
emphasis not warranted by the facts in the case. 
It is hardly possible, however, to mention a nar- 
rowing or fading tendency of classroom proced- 
ure for which reflective thinking, properly con- 
ducted, is not an offset. This is eminently true 
when the effort goes over into the project and 
problem. 

T am not attempting to show an attraction to 
We do not teach enough facts. Noth- 


a theorv. 
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ing is quite so wasteful as the practice of teach- 
ing over the heads of the pupils or so aimless 
as the effort to cultivate mental strengths 
through proposing relatively difficult and iso- 
lated thought questions. What we desire is the 
ability to see new connections by way of sug- 
gested associations, new viewpoints and judg- 
ments arrived at within the field of the mate- 
rial assigned. We want reflective thinking that 
comes largely by testing knowledge indirectly, 
that is, by way of a slight or gross reorganiza- 
tion of material, testing knowledge by testing 
the ability to use knowledge. Always, of course, 
thought questions should be encouraged which 
test the ability to see significant relationships, 
correlations that are not forced, to suggested 
ideas. It is not infrequently the case that the 
competent teacher will drop back quickly and 
unobstrusively to the next lower level, a little 
closer to the factual question, in the effort to se- 
cure the type of response desired. 

I wish to end this little discussion about re- 
flective thinking like a legal contract by saying 
it has been my purpose to show that subtly and 
slowly failures creep in by not using material in 
a dynamic situation involving reflective thinking 
because in such a method we have a process in- 
dicating the worth of facts; we secure interest 
in the permanent appeal of mental activity di- 
rected towards definite ends. Through this pro- 
cess, besides, we put the pupil in a position where 
he learns gradually by trial and error actual 
methods of thinking or problem solving. 

Of course, in mathematics, three of the four 
types of learning mentioned by Shreve occur— 
associative learning in drill work; assimilative 
learning in the correct reading and the under- 
standing of the statement of a problem; and the 
problem-solving type. 

In the next group of subjects considered, the 
social sciences, all four types of learning will be 
required at some time or other. Perhaps the 
teaching, or the directed learning, of these sub- 
jects can be improved by going over to the prob- 
lem method. 

I prefer greatly the short problem in the 
hands of the inexperienced teacher, the problem 
which starts with a good thought question. She 
understands better, then, when she has a prob- 
lem. A great many problems, or projects $0 
called, are not problems at all but research ef- 
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forts, the conclusions of which are indicated by 
factual material found. Problems, or thought 
questions, like those which may be introduced 
in teaching a history lesson without reorganiza- 
tion may be brought in along the way, but the 
pupil knows the outcome or solution in general 
terms when he starts the effort and attempts 
through research to enlarge his ideas. “How can 
we aid in the fight against tuberculosis?” is such 
a problem. “Why is Russia a backward na- 
tion?” may or may not be a good problem ac- 
cording to the nature of the material found. 

The effort in a research project of this kind 
is frequently justified by the better motivation 
attending the increased activity and the feeling 
of responsibility on the part of the pupil. 

The problem should carry with it the spirit 
of the socialized recitation accompanied by the 
personal restraint, or enhancement of good dis- 
cipline, following well directed interests. Some 
of the parts and spirit also of the Dalton Labora- 
tory Plan should be found. The ideal procedure 
should involve some reorganization of material 
in the conduct of which the textbook would come 
to be the main reference. A separate room 
should be provided with texts and other suitable 
reference material. We shall need teachers who 
know something more than the psychology of 
learning and the technique of teaching, those 
who are specialists in their fields and know 
where to find and how to use correlated mate- 
rial, and in the absence of this specialization a 
willingness to put forth extra effort as needed. 

Little need be said about foreign languages. 
Directed study should go forward more nearly 
with the employment of the same methods found 
in the formal lesson. Usually, the lesson proper 
will demand a longer period of time. The 
teacher is dependent in this type of work to a 
greater extent, perhaps, than in other fields upon 
the incentive that arises from capacity with the 
material assigned. It is the ability to use facts 
that gives motivation. Pupils assigned even sen- 
tences in exercise work should be sent to the 
board with grammar and vocabulary to write odd 
sentences. Other methods of securing this kind 
of interest will suggest themselves. Questions 
testing appreciation and knowledge of the story 
add also to interest. 

Perhaps no subject is so well suited to the apt 
employment of emphasis. One construction 
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should form for a longer time than is usually 
employed for such effort the object of attack. 
Pupils should be required to name the construc- 
tion when their attention is called to it; they 
should be able to locate the same construction 
elsewhere in the same lesson; and should be 
required to write on paper and at the board sen- 
tences including the construction. 

It will be impossible to go into an extended 
discussion of appreciation. A great deal has 
been written on the subject. Appreciation may 
be aimless pleasure or have to do with the real 
values of life. Though pleasure alone has its 
place in literature it is an aim of minor impor- 
tance. C. Alphonso Smith detects these impor- 
tant values for us: 

“Tt can give an outlet. The pupil should find 
in literature an expression of what he has 
thought and felt but could not express. 

“Tt can keep before one the vision of the ideal. 
The study of literature may inspire the pupil to 
noble living by keeping before him worthy ideals 
and stimulating him to realize those ideals in 
his own life. 

“Tt can give a better knowledge of human 
nature.” 

Appreciation is understanding fully. When 
this understanding is identified with high ideals 
of living and aesthetic emotions, we call it lit- 
erary appreciation. 

The most difficult point in the whole program 
with the hour periods and directed learning 
comes in connection with the work in literature; 
but the condition obtains for the same reason 
that it is relatively difficult to find the teacher 
who knows how to handle the lesson in appre- 
ciation. Some effort must be made in motiva- 
tion to use the experience of the pupil, and it 
is necessary sometimes to supply a pseudo-ex- 
perience for the sake of apperception. The task is 
a hopeless one when the material selected is en- 
tirely beyond the range of the pupil’s experience. 

Mimeographed copies of study helps should 
be placed in the hands of pupils. Little good, 
however, will come of the effort that stops here. 
Applications of these suggestions should be made 
from time to time by instructors in supervising 
the efforts of pupils. Teachers themselves should 
have special training in the psychology of learn- 
ing and in the practical methods of directed 
study. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 
CENTERS OF INTEREST FOR INTEGRATION OF INSTRUCTION IN THE 


ITH the addition of many new courses 
to the traditional subjects of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum there has arisen 
an increasing demand for some means of inte- 
grating the school program. With the program cut 
up into twenty or more subjects there needs to 


be some way of relating these subjects. Cen- 
ters of interest that employ the materials out- 
lined in the course of study seem to be the most 
promising way of securing the objectives of the 
various subjects as well as the generalized traits 
now demanded of society. 

By centers of interest are meant the activities 
in which pupils engage and see carried through 
to completion with whole hearted interest. They 
may be found by observing the natural impulses 
of children in and out of school, by talking with 
children, and by collecting from educational lit- 
erature activities that have been carried through 
successfully by other teachers and pupils. There 
are many activities in which children delight to 
engage if these activities are suggested but of 
which the pupils never dream until they are 
suggested. 

Centers of interest must be selected on the ba- 
sis of the activities of pupils in response to their 
physical and social environment and be suitable 
to their development. They should be such as 
will make use of previous experiences, provide 
opportunity for new experiences, and broaden 
interests and outlooks. There are certain gen- 
eral interests manifested by children of the in- 
termediate grades. All are keenly interested in 
dramatization. Anyone who has taught children 
of this age knows that they live in the imaginary 
world of “make-believe.” They are growing less 
invididual and more socially minded. They are 
interested in activities connected with clubs with 
their appropriate symbols. Creative work in the 
form of prose, poetry, and constructive work 
appeals to intermediate grade pupils if they are 
given an opportunity to write for publication or 


make something for exhibition. 
A teacher, knowing the experiences and needs 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
By ALICE E. CARTER, State Teachers College, Farmville 


of her pupils, can plan in advance activities in 
which her pupils will be interested. In fact the 
teacher, knowing what is expected of her pupils 
in the way of outcomes or objectives in the 
course of study and what her pupils’ natural 
impulses and needs are, is the best judge of the 
activities that are selected. This does not mean 
that the suggestions of the pupils should not be 
given due consideration in the selection of their 
undertakings but means that, as a usual thing, 
the teacher is the final judge in the selection of 
activities. This does not mean that there is no 
program or course of study organized by sub- 
jects but it means activities are selected which 
require the skills, information, and traits sought 
for that particular group in the course of study 
and that the various subjects contribute toward 
the furthering of the activities. Those centers 
of interest which fail to secure the objectives 
of the course of study, however much pupils 
and teacher may wish to engage in them, must 
be rejected for others that will get these objec- 
tives. There are other centers of interest that 
may be used and need not be those that seem 
most interesting at first. Through such centers 
of interest subject matter becomes a means of 
learning rather than so much logically organized 
material to be learned without reference to the 
experiences and needs of pupils. 

A program arranged around centers of inter- 
est furnishes opportunities for developing indi- 
viduality to a greater degree than a program or- 
ganized on the basis of separate and distinct 
subject matter courses. Centers of interest are 
usually undertakings that embody minor under- 
takings, some of which touch more vitally the 
lives of some pupils, others of which touch more 
vitally the lives of other pupils. Not all pupils 
need to do the same thing at the same time but 
rather each should contribute to the undertak- 
ing what he can do best according to his ability. 
Of course, there are some things that all must 
do but there are many things that are not neces 
sary that the entire group do. In this way each 
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individual of the group may have an opportunity 
to work according to his capacity. It seems to 
provide one of the best ways for taking care 
of the individual differences in a group. 

Centers of interest through group work pro- 
vide for training in cooperation and responsi- 
bility. Sometimes the entire group does the same 
thing and sometimes smaller groups are engaged 
in separate undertakings. Through such rela- 
tionships pupils should learn to cooperate with 
one another. They should feel responsible to 
the group for their part of the work. They 
should share in the discussions of the problems 
(used in the most general sense) that arise. Just 
to the extent that schools provide opportunities 
for pupils to assume responsibility to and to 
cooperate with a group are they preparing the 
pupils for entering upon the life of the future 
which seems to promise closer and closer inter- 
dependence. 

In an investigation of the courses of study of 
many of our progressive schools in Europe and 
America one finds that integration through se- 
lection of centers of interest has been gradually 
accepted by them in theory throughout the ele- 
mentary school and well worked out in the prac- 
tice of the primary grades. In the newer schools 
in Austria GESANTUMTERICHT (Integrat- 
ed Instruction) has been so generally adopted 
that there is no differentiation of the program 
into separate subjects until after the fourth year. 
In some schools where the theory of integra- 
tion through centers of interest is generally ac- 
cepted, an attempt to put it into practice breaks 
down when the intermediate grades are reached. 
This is due partly to the placing of greater em- 
phasis on organized subject matter in the upper 
than in the lower grades and partly to the fact 
that more study has been made of interests of 
children in the primary grades than of children 
in the intermediate grades. 

Probably the most outstanding example today 
of integration of instruction in the intermediate 
grades through centers of interest is in the ex- 
periment of Dr. Decroly of the Decroly School 
in Belgium. He has discarded subjects as such 
and organized his program from the third grade 
up around activities based on observation, asso- 
ciation, and expression of the four fundamental 
needs of life—food, protection from the ele- 


ments, defense against enemies, and work—using 
one need each year as the basis for selecting the 
centers of interest. 

The following quotation from The Decroly 
Class by Amélie Hamaide illustrates the kinds of 
activities in which the pupils participate: “The 
interest of the children is stimulated by the con- 
stant varieties of activities and forms of expres- 
sion in which they are called to participate, some- 
times as a group and sometimes as individuals. 
A list of these would include the arrangement 
of their classrooms, their collections, materials, 
pictures, books, and reference readings; the 
making of charts, of pieces of apparatus, of 
boxes and envelopes for classifying purposes; 
the repairing of articles in use, when broken or 
worn; the writing of organized themes on sub- 
jects chosen at will and approved by the teacher ; 
organization of the duties and responsibilities re- 
lating to the group life of the class and to the 
larger life of the school community.” 

There have been a few attempts in America 
to organize a whole year’s work around one cen- 
ter of interest, such as the organization of the 
work one year in the third grade of the Lincoln 
School around the study of boats. The majority 
of schools that attempt to integrate instruction 
use, however, more than one center of interest. 
Sometimes it is one of short duration, lasting 
only a few days, or it may be one that continues 
throughout the session and is carried along with 
other centers of interest. Probably from twenty 
to thirty centers of interest should be carried 
through in one year. 

In selecting centers of interest no list can be 
followed entirely by any school or any grade 
even. A list of centers of interest can be sug- 
gestive only. F-very teacher in selecting centers 
of interest must consider the needs of pupils, 
the availability of materials, and the objectives 
of the course of study. She must consider how 
the various subjects may be integrated through 
the center of interest. The publishing of a news- 
paper by intermediate grades may appear to be- 
long to the language work but really many sub- 
jects may contribute to this subject. Arithmetic 
will be needed in financing the paper. It should 
be so financed as to be self-supporting. Fsti- 
mates on publishing the paper must be secured, 
a contract made for the publishing of it, and 
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advertisements and lists of subscribers secured. 
It provides an opportunity for teaching profit 
and loss, making of contracts, and the keeping 
of accounts. The class will become interested 
in reading newspapers by trying to find the kinds 
of material printed in papers. They will search 
through papers and magazines for material they 
may use. There will be much opportunity for 
oral expression in planning for and publishing 
the paper. Opportunities will be provided for 
creative writing by the pupils in the form of 
verse, editorials, news, personals, and jokes. 
There will be much drill in the mechanics of 
written language. Cartoons and other drawings 
that add to the attractiveness of the paper may 
be worked out in the drawing class. It furnishes 
an excellent opportunity for studying the history 
of the art of printing with its effect upon civili- 
zation today. 

Or the participation of the pupils in interme- 
diate grades in the observance of Children’s Book 
Week may lead to increased interest in reading, 
to many opportunities for practice in oral and 
written expression, to finding costs of books 
when given a school discount, to dressing of 
dolls by the girls to represent favorite charac- 
ters and to the making of book shelves by the 
boys in their industrial arts, and to the making 
of posters in drawing. 

Such a list as the following is merely sugges- 
tive of centers of interest that may be used with 
intermediate grade pupils: 

1. Publishing a newspaper. 

2. Making a year book. 

3. Making a class booklet on celebrated peo- 
ple or places in history, literature, and 
science. 

4. Making original valentines. 

Planning and presenting to other grades a 

health play. 

6. Planning and presenting a safety play to 
the primary grades. 

7. Planning and giving a Thanksgiving or 
Christmas play. 

8. Planning a May Day Festival. 

9. Planning for Field Day events. 

10. Supplying a Christmas box to some needy 
family or to some institution, such as for 
crippled children. 

11. Dyeing or painting eggs for an egg hunt at 
Easter. 


wn 








12. Organizing a nature study club. 

13. Organizing an anti-litter club. 

14. Organizing a campaign for the extermina- 
tion of the fly. 

15. Forming a room or school betterment club, 

16. Organizing a boys’ and girls’ glee club. 

17. Organizing an intermediate grade school or- 
chestra. 

18. Building of caves and huts through organ- 
ized clubs. 

19. Caring for pets and plants in the room. 

20. Keeping the room library. 

21. Making a card index of interesting books 
with comments on each. 

22. Campaigning for the reading of more and 
better books during Book Week. 

23. Forming a reading circle, the members se- 
lected to read to younger children, the sick, 
or the aged. 

24. Building up a school museum; pupils label 
materials, giving enough information to 
make articles interesting and valuable. 

25. Maintaining a geography reading table con- 
taining railroad folders, books of travel, 
current events, stories of children of other 
lands, etc., children to contribute and report 
on material. 

26. Making product charts of state, nation, or 
foreign countries. 

27. Making a chart to be hung in the corridor 
illustrating animals that are friend and foe 
to man. 

28. Dressing dolls for a fashion show in Co- 
lonial dress, or to represent characters in 
children’s literature. 

29. Making articles for a Christmas bazaar. 

30. Preparing for a school picnic. 

31. Planning and making portfolios for keep- 
ing one’s work. 

32. Making a stamp collection. 

The writer believes that the integration of in- 
struction in the intermediate grades through 
such centers of interest will mean better teach- 
ing. Children are learning subject matter as 
they need it. It promises greater opportunities 
for securing of the traits of responsibility and 
cooperation and for developing individuality. 
Courses of study should include lists of sug- 
gested centers of interest showing how they may 
secure the objectives and employ the materials 
outlined in the course of study. 
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N. E. A. in Minnesota’s Vacation Land 


By BERTHA FERGUSON 


INNEE SOTAH, Land of Sky Tinted 
M Water, the Indians named it. Minne- 
sota, Land of Ten Thousand Lakes, 
the white man named it. The first suggests a 
radiant summer day; the second suggests a voy- 
age of discovery—canoes, portages, camp fires. 
Within the city limits of Minneapolis, Conven- 
tion City of the N. E. A., July 1-6, are eleven of 
the ten thousand lakes. You can see these and 
other near-by summer playgrounds during the 
convention, and spend the remainder of the sum- 
mer around Minneapolis and in the great Vaca- 
tion Land beyond it. 
Here are a few of the diversions Minneapolis 
offers while the Convention is in session. The 


“Grand Rounds” is a 


Six large natural lakes and five smaller ones 
give Minneapolis the basis of a strikingly beau- 
tiful park system. 

The old round tower of Fort Snelling, at the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Minnesota riv- 
ers, summons the past. Point your camera at 
the river and behold a moving picture. Flick- 
flick. It is 1819 and you see flat bottom barges 
coming slowly, poled by soldiers of the Fifth 
United States Infantry and commanded by Col- 
onel Leavenworth. Flick-flick. It is the spring 
of 1820, and they are building Fort Anthony. 
Flick-flick. Now it is the fall of 1821, and 
Colonel Josiah Snelling and his men are build- 
ing the present fort and keeping a weather eye 

out for Indians. Flick- 





fifty six mile automo- 
bile drive on a tree- 
system of 
boulevards — encircling 
the city, skirting the 
Mississippi River, and 
linking the lakes with 
other recreation places. 
If river scenes delight 
you, follow the Father 
of Waters through the 
heart of the city; see 


bordered 


1 army shirt 


1 suit of khaki 


WARDROBE FOR NORTH WOODS 


4 bandanna handkerchiefs 
1 pair hobnailed shoes (very chic) 


1 light wool shirt 
1 pair moccasins 


1 felt hat (without plumes) 


flick. The spring of 
1824 and General Win- 
field Scott is visiting 
and naming it Fort 
Snelling. A tremen- 
dous agitation on the 
silver sheet. It is the 
summer of 1928 and 
instead of soldiers and 
Indians are teachers 
and the N. E. A. Does 
the old moss-covered 











the largest flour mills 

in the world; glimpse the University of Minne- 
sota, the fourth largest state university in the 
United States ; at Minnehaha Falls consider Hia- 
watha with his lovely Minnehaha forever about 
to cross the creek, yet forever delaying to listen 
to the Falls as they “laugh and leap into the 
valley.” 

Are you thrilled by bridges? There are nine- 
teen of them flung across the Mississippi at 
Do you crave sky lines? There 
isone to he seen from the east bank of the river 
with the Third Avenue Bridge in the foreground, 
wholesale and retail districts of the city visible 
in the center and right, and the flour milling dis- 
trict on the left. Of the Pillsbury A Mill, said 
Joseph Pennell, etcher: “Tt is as finely placed, 
sturdily built, and well proportioned as the ca- 
thedral of Albi in Southern France.” 


Minneapolis. 


tower regret the good 
old days? 

After the Convention is over, teachers have 
left only 10,989 lakes to see. Begin with short 
trips near the Twin Cities, try the motor-canoe 
combination from Taylor’s Falls. From Min- 
neapolis by a comfortable bus it is about fifty 
five miles. After seeing the famous Dalles of 
the St. Croix River, with its unusual and gro- 
tesque rock formations, rent a canoe and follow 
the main channel and side streams among the 
islands to Stillwater. Camp for a week at the 
St. Croix delta; fish, wade, swim, and perchance 
read poetry such as “The Open Road,” or Don 
Marquis’s “The Almost Perfect State.” eave 
vour canoe at Stillwater, but do not forget to 
ship it to the anxious owner at Taylor’s Falls. 
An electric car will deliver you safe in Min- 
neapolis. 
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Then there’s Annandale, sixty three miles west 
of the Twin Cities. Near it are thirteen lakes 
and twenty one summer resorts, with black bass, 
pickerel, pike, crappies, duck, quail, patridges, 
dancing, movies, tennis, golf, quiet times or gay 
times—as you like it. Here’s another jolly thing 
to do. Drive ninety two miles directly north of 
Minneapolis to Lake Mille Lacs, the second larg- 
est lake in Minnesota. Very like the ocean it 
is—mysterious, changeable, restless, beautiful. 
Upon the shores of this lake are thirty summer 
resorts, and—-if you like Indians—three hundred 
Chippewas are at the trading post on the south- 
west corner of the lake. Here met the French 
traders, Du Luth and Radisson. On Spirit 
Island, it is told, the Franciscan explorer, Father 
Hennepin, was imprisoned and narrowly saved 
by an Indian maiden. 

Lakes Buffalo, Pulaski, 
and Charlotte are forty five miles northwest of 
the Twin Cities. Ten summer resorts give a 
cordial Western welcome to tourists and as many 


Constance, Pelican, 


varieties of fish await their coming. 

Tuxedos, dinner and evening gowns, as well 
as smart sport clothes, may be taken to beauti- 
ful Birchmont Beach at Lake Bemidji, and to 
Radisson Inn, Christmas Lake, eighteen miles 
from the Twin Cities. Formal gardens, luxuri- 
ous modern hotel accommodations, and expert 
supervision of dining rooms and kitchens are at 
both places. Bemidji is in the famous pine tree 
country, 1,300 feet above sea level—the top of 
Minnesota. Before you leave the Twin Cities, 
run out to Chisago lakes, forty miles northeast, 
and see Dahl’s House, Seach, Russell 
Beach, and Green Lake Resort. They are all 
easy to reach and hard to leave. 

Remember there are 1,375 resorts in this state, 
diversified both in type and appeal, all offering 
their attractions to you. Now, choose your sum- 
mer playground. Superior National Forest is 
the last Middle 
West, and we shall tell you more about it later. 
Minnesota National Forest is in north central 
Minnesota and its principal lakes are Cass Lake, 
famed for Norway pines and sandy beaches; 
Leech Lake, known for pike fishing and rare 
canoe trips; Winnibigoshish Lake, with clouds 
of wild duck and hordes of fish. One might say 
schools of fish, did it not savor of talking shop. 


sungalow 


remaining wilderness in the 
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Besides state forests and state parks, there are 
other playground districts especially well known. 
The famous North Shore Drive borders Lake 
Superior. The Lake Park Region is in west 
central Minnesota, with principal gateways at 
St. Cloud, Detroit, Fergus Falls, Alexandria, and 
Osakis. This region has thousands of lakes. The 
Mississippi Headwaters District with hundreds 
of lakes is in the pine forest region around the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. 

And now for the famous Arrowhead country, 
extending from the Minnesota Iron Range north- 
ward to Canada and from Lake Superior to 
Lake of the Woods. Twenty counties, 20,000 
square miles of forest, and another thousand 
square miles of lakes—it is a country for those 
who long for cool nights, deep sleep, cold waters, 
steady nerves, vital air, murmuring pines, and 
the simple life. 

Ely, Minnesota, the last frontier town, with 
the little name and the big adventure, 117 miles 
north of Duluth, is the “going in” place for 
thirty different canoe trips extending from a 
week-end to an entire season, and penetrating 
the greatest canoe country of the world, the Su- 
perior National Forest, the Woodland Venice of 
the North. No railways, no towns, no roads 
but the flowing ones. No honking horns and no 
gun shots to disturb the moose, deer, and beaver. 
And, dear reader, if you will pardon the un- 
happy reference, not a sneeze to startle the 
pensive bear, for hay fever is extinct! 

Over thirty water trails! At Ely, you are out- 
fitted and given a guide if you want one. Forest 
Rangers know the country and will plan your 
outing. The boundary trip from Ely to Interna- 
tional Falls is planned for the adventurous mind- 
ed. The Kawishiwi-Isabella trip is for old-timers 
with energy plus. Ask about the “Ace” of 
Minnesota canoe trips from the standpoint of 
scenic beauty, from Ely to Saganaga and back. 

We invite you to linger in Minnesota after 
the N. E. A. has adjourned. We invite you to 
return in 1929 to her blue waterways, to the 
inspiration of her wide horizon, and to the magic 
of her tonic air. No one as yet has done justice 
to Minnesota’s Indian lore. No one as yet has 
written that perfect Indian story. We invite 
you to spend another summer on some blue lake 
and write that story. 
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State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By DABNEY S. LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


roled in the rural elementary schools of 

Virginia have an opportunity to attend 
school this year for a full nine months’ term 
with instruction offered by well trained teach- 
ers. A total of 301,227 white pupils are enroled 
in the elementary grades of the rural schools 
of Virginia. Of this number, 151,659 are pu- 
pils in standard one room, two room, and three 
room schools, or in the elementary grades of 
accredited high schools. In addition, there are 
a number of pupils who have the advantage of 
a standard nine months’ term in the elementary 
grades of non-accredited high schools. 

Three hundred and seventy five one-teacher 
schools met all of the requirements of the State 
soard for standardization this 
year as contrasted with 271 one room schools 
last year. Three hundred and seventeen two 
room schools were standardized as compared 
with 294 last year, and 379 three or more room 
schools as compared with 351 such schools in 
1926-27. We find therefore that during 1927-28 
there are in the State 1,071 standard elementary 
schools as compared with 916 one year ago. 

The figures given above show a very grati- 
fying improvement over conditions in the ele- 
mentary schools of the State one year ago. 
There is reason to believe that the time is not 
far distant when an opportunity will be given 
to every boy and girl in Virginia to attend 
school regularly, under standard conditions, for 
a full term of nine months each year. At the 
same time, the State Department of Education 
has been seriously embarrassed due to the fact 
that the appropriation for standard elementary 
schools has remained at the same figures for a 
number of years; and, consequently, with the 


G rt PER CENT of the white pupils en- 


of Education 


rapidly increasing number of such schools, the 
State can no longer bear a just share of the 
burden of providing proper facilities for these 
The time has come when it is utterly 
impossible to continue the appropriation for 
standard elementary schools upon the basis that 


has been used in the past. It is hoped, however, 


schools. 


that the counties will continue to provide the 
superior facilities which are so much needed 
by boys and girls of elementary school age in 
Virginia. ' 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL 


State Board of Education Bulletin, Volume X, 
No. 4, entitled Manual of Administration for the 
High Schools of Virginia, is now in the hands of 
the printer and should be ready for distribution 
on or about May 10, 1928. This manual has 
been prepared by Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State su- 
pervisor of high schools, assisted by an able 
committee of high school principals. It is be- 
lieved that this publication should be of great 
assistance to principals in organizing the pro- 
grams of study and schedules for the coming 
year. For this reason it is hoped that copies 
of the bulletin can be distributed several weeks 
before the end of the current session. 


REGULATIONS HIGH SCHOOL 
EXAMINATIONS 


The State Board of Education will offer ex- 
aminations, covering fundamental high school 
subjects, on May 24, 25, 26, 1928, under the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

Eligibility: 

1. Pupils who have completed, or who will 
complete by the June succeeding the time the 
examination is taken, a four-year course of 
study in a public or private non-accredited high 
school, with a nine months’ term, having at 
least three properly qualified teachers in the 
high school department; 

2. Mature persons, af least 21 years of age, 
who have completed thé equivalent of a high 
school course of study. 

3. Pupils who have attended a standard ac- 
credited four-year high school for at least three 
sessions of nine months each, and who by rea- 
son of superior intelligence and application have 
fully completed or are about to complete the 
sixteen units of work required for graduation, 
and who have maintained an average mark of 
































at least 95 per cent, or have secured 45 qualita- 
tive credits as defined by the State Board of 
Education, and are recommended by the high 
school principal and faculty. 


Place: 

Examinations will be held at the place in the 
county or city designated by the division super- 
intendent and will be under the general admin- 
istration of the division superintendent. 


A pplication: 

Special blanks on which to make application 
for high school examinations will be available 
from the State Department of Education, Rich- 
mond, Va., by March 1, 1928. All applicants 
expecting to take these examinations must prop- 
erly fill out an application blank, have it ap- 
proved by the division superintendent of schools 
and returned to the State Department of Edu- 
cation through the superintendent’s office by 
May 1, 1928. A list of the candidates accepta- 
ble to the State Department of Education will 
be furnished to each division superintendent who 
will complete the arrangements for the examina- 


tion. 
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A. C. KIMLER 
A Veteran Teacher of Virginia 


Kimler is one of the few veteran teachers 
He is now rounding out a half century of 


Mr. A. C. 
in Virginia. 
continuous teaching experience in the schools of Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. He is at present the popular 
teacher of Latin in the Waynesboro, Virginia, High 
School. In the cighties he was principal of schools at 
McGaheysville, Virginia, then known as Oak Hill Acad- 
emy. He here established a reputation for vigorous 
teaching ability and for a fine type of educational lead- 
ership and became known throughout the Shenandoah 
Valley for advocacy of modern methods of teaching and 
high standards of scholarship. He was for a period 
president of Shepherd’s College, Shepherdstown, West 
He has always maintained that getting an 
education was not an easy matter. A_ student never 
finds time to loaf in his classes, rather his students al- 
ways find delight and inspiration under the vigorous in- 
tellectual leadership of Mr. Kimler. He still teaches 
with his old time enthusiasm and maintains that there 


Virginia. 


should he no compulsory age limit at which teachers 


should he retired. 





Types of l:xaminations: 
1. An intelligence test, for which no special 
preparation can be made. 

2. English, including grammar, composition, 
spelling, vocabulary, reading ability, literature. 

3. Mathematics, including Algebra to quad- 
ratic equations and Plane Geometry. (Solid 
Geometry will also be offered for those needing 
it for college admission.) 

4. One foreign language—two years of Latin, 
or French, or Spanish, or German. 

5. History—a general survey of European 
History, American History and Civics. 

6. Science—the general principles of Science, 
and either Biology or Chemistry. 





Reports: 

After the papers have been graded, the re- 
sults of the examinations will be reported by 
the State Department of Education to the indi- 
viduals taking the examinations, at the addresses 
given on the application blanks. 

Advantage: 

Those passing the examinations will be ad- 
mitted to the colleges of the State of Virginia 
further examination. 


without 
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Of Interest to All Classroom Teachers 


By MRS. EDITH B. JOYNES, Blair Junior High School, Norfolk 


HE Department of Classroom Teachers of 

the National Education Association was 

organized in 1912 but did not function un- 
til six years ago, when it was reorganized. From 
that time the classroom teachers have opened for 
themselves a wider sphere of influence. 

The program for the department sets up high 
standards of education and training for teachers, 
salary schedules which are sufficiently adequate 
to permit of a professional standard of living. The 
department assures 


all teachers. As an effective means of reaching 
this goal, regional conferences have been held 
by the officers and the executive committee. 
Regional conferences afford a meeting place 
where an opportunity is given for the exchange 
of ideas, where teachers can consider their com- 
mon problems and learn from each other. 
Committees are at work studying national con- 
ditions relative to sabbatical leave, simplified 
rating systems, single salary schedules, reduc- 
ing the number 





all classroom 
teachers of its 
willingness to co- 
operate in the so- 
lution of various 
problems of edu- 
cation that are na- 
in their 
Problems 


tion-wide 
scope : 
of rural education, 
problems of re- 
search for the so- 
lution of which 
national leadership 
is necessary, for 
we must act not 
only as individuals 
but as a profession. 
Classroom _ teach- 
ers can function in 
the National Edu- 
Association 
this de- 


they 


cation 
through 
partment if 
will but do so. 
The department 
aims to secure 
higher educational 
qualifications for 
teachers, to secure teacher participation in school 
management, to improve economic and _ social 
conditions among teachers, to enable them to 
function properly as a vital factor in educational 
progress, to promote, encourage, and assist local 
and State organizations of classroom teachers: 
in short, to promote a professional spirit among 


Miss Agnes Winn, Director 
Washington, D. C. 


Eastern Division, Norfolk, Va. 


OFFICERS, DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS, N. E. A. 


. Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, Director . 


of pupils, few- 
er interrup- 
tions in classroom 
work, the granting 
of college credit 
for successful 
classroom experi- 
establishing 
stan- 
the 


ence, 
minimum 
dards for 
preparation 
of teachers, tenure 
and its effect upon 
the profession and 
the school. 

The department 
has published two 
year books. At 
the present time 
they are at work 
on the third. In it 
will be found re- 
ports of officers 
and _ special com- 
mittees, also a 
study of class size 
and a_ beginning 
study of extra cur- 
ricular_ activi- 
ties and teacher load. It is hoped that this will 
prove a means of acquainting teachers with the 
department. 

About 160,000 teachers make up the depart- 
ment of classroom teachers of the National Edu- 
cation Association. All classroom teachers who 
are members of the N. E. A. are members of 


Charles E. Scott, Secretary 
Portland, Oregon 


Miss Jean L. Soules, President 
Spokane, Washington 
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the Classroom Teachers’ Department, as this is 
one department that does not charge an addi- 
tional fee. The department holds a conference 
during the winter meeting of the N. E. A. This 
meeting is growing in size because many school 
boards are paying the expenses of classroom 
teachers so that they may have an opportunity 
to attend. The social feature of this meeting 
is a luncheon. This year over five hundred 
teachers attended the luncheon at Boston and 
two of the most distinguished classroom teachers 
were guests, Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh and 
Miss Cornelia Adair, president of the N. E. A. 
The large meeting of the year is at the annual 
meeting of the National Education Association. 


Classroom teachers of Virginia, begin now and 
plan to go to Minneapolis. Your State has 
recognized travel as a means of education. Your 
certificate will be renewed by attending the meet- 
ing and taking the trip as outlined by your 
N. FE. A. State Director, Joseph H. Saunders. 

The department is planning to have special 
meetings for the rural teachers, the high school 
teachers, and the elementary teachers in addi- 
tion to inspirational and business meetings for 


all. 


The department has not forgot the social side 
and on the last night of the N. E. A. at the 
Nicollett Hotel, over a thousand classroom teach- 
ers will no doubt attend the banquet. This will 
be a real live affair that will make you realize 
classroom teachers may be social leaders as well 
as educational. 


We, as classroom teachers, and especially 
classroom teachers of Virginia, have an added 
interest in the N. FE. A. this year, especially 
when we think of this immense organization be- 
ing guided by a classroom teacher, one of our 
own group and from our own State, Miss Cor- 
nelia Adair, president of the N. E. A. 

For the past three years it has been astonish- 
ing to see the teachers coming in from many 
other States by the hundreds in train loads. Let 


us in Virginia give our president a real surprise 
this year by attending the N. F. A. 
hundred strong! 


at least a 
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N. E. A. MEETING, MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 1-6, 1928 








DR. F. D. BOYNTON, PRESIDENT OF 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Dr. Frank Davis Boynton, superintendent of 
and a central figure in the development of the 
Ithaca Public Schools since 1893, is now the 
president of the National Education Associa- 




































Dr. F. D. Boynton 


tion’s Department of Superintendence. He was 
elected to the office without contest at the re- 
cent meeting in Boston, Mass. This is the first 
time in the annals of the association that the 
election of a candidate has been unopposed. 
Dr. Boynton has for years been a leader in 
the movement for equal and universal educa- 
tional opportunities for the youth of America, 
and a believer in the democratization of the col- 
leges and universities in order that every de- 
serving boy and girl who desires a higher edu- 
cation this goal. He 
believe that ‘ultimately and correctly public 
higher education, like public elementary and sec- 
ondary education, will be publicly controlled.” 


may be able to reach 
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Nutrition Work in a County Program 


By MARY A. SAVEDGE, Principal, Surry High School 


the white schools in Surry county in the 

fall of 1927 revealed the fact that out 
of the 747 inspected 561 were handicapped by 
physical defects which were likely to interfere 
with their progress in school. These defects 
were brought to the attention of parents who 
were urged to have them removed as far as 
possible. As malnutrition figured largely among 
the physical defects found during inspection, 
special steps were taken in one school to deal 
with the problem. 


P he white inspection of the children in 


Through the efforts of the county nurse and 
the principal, the patrons of Surry High School 
were urged to provide cots on which the under- 
weight children could rest during school hours. 
An unused classroom was set aside as a rest 
room. The number of children taking the rest 
at one time was determined by the number of 
cots available. Percentages of underweight chil- 
dren were worked out and the eight children 
from each classroom showing the highest degree 
of malnutrition were chosen for rest. Letters 
were sent to the parents of the children chosen 
to take the rest in order to explain the situation 
and obtain their cooperation. It was thought de- 
sirable not only to have the children lie down 
but also to have a glass of milk during the rest 
period. Due to the lack or scarcity of milk in 
many homes which made it impossible for some 
of the children to be furnished with necessary 
milk, the owner of a dairy farm agreed to fur- 
nish the required amount as a gift to the school. 
A rest period schedule was worked out which 
interefered very little with the program of the 
school and children taking the rest were ex- 
cused from the regular physical exercises. The 
response from the children was wholehearted ; 
but in no case was taking the rest made com- 
pulsory as it was felt that desirable results could 
only be obtained with the cooperation of the 


children and their parents. 


When the rest period had been observed for 
two months by the children, some evaluation of 
A special weight chart 
for each child had been provided on which his 


the work was attempted. 


gains or losses had been kept weekly by graph. 
Adding the total gains or losses made by the 
children gave some idea of what had been ac- 
complished. For instance, it was found that out 
of 63 children lying down 44 showed some gain 
in weight, ranging from one-half to six pounds 
approximately ; seven were at a standstill; twelve 
had lost. 

While these results are more or less encourag- 
ing, we feel that the most gratifying thing is 
the fact that the experiment has developed a 
sort of “health consciousness” in the community 
and has made both children and parents much 
more concerned about their health. Not only the 
children taking the rest but other children in 
school are more interested in reaching their nor- 
mal weight and having defects removed. More 
queries and requests have come from parents 
and children as to various defects and ailments, 
and greater cooperation has been obtained in 
their treatment and removal. Several teachers 
in the school claim that they have seen some im- 
provement in the physical appearance and class- 
work of the children taking the rest. While 
the work has just been launched and is still in 
the experimental stage in this county, we feel 
that it has pointed the way to certain needs, such 
as the necessity of finding a practical way of 
obtaining a medical examination for each child 
taking the rest to discover probable obstacles in 
the way of the child’s attempt to gain in weight. 
The county superintendent of schools, the mem- 
bers of the school league, and the teachers have 
heartily endorsed the plan and are watching eag- 
erly further developments. 





WHAT THE N. E. A. DOES 


It works for the youth of the nation. 

Tt advocates better salaries for better teachers. 

It brings to the spotlight worthy school activities. 

It broadcasts progress and worthy achievements. 

Tt is a clearing-house for local and state associations. 

It is the voice of those in the service. 

It shapes the ideals of the profession. 

It is the power plant of educational progress. 

Its goal has been for a decade “A stabilized, all-in- 
clusive membership and the entire profession at work 


on its problems.” Secretary J. W. CRABTREE. 
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ARE VIRGINIA TEACHERS GOING INTO 
POLITICS? 


The editor overheard a remark on a street bus 
in Richmond after one of the programs at the 
last annual convention in November to the ef- 
fect that school teachers were going into poli- 
tics. The speaker thought it was a bad move. 
Evidently he had just read a newspaper report 
of the program which had been given over to 
a discussion of the importance of teachers study- 
ing State-wide problems of education and State 
government with a view of casting their votes 
for the highest welfare of the Commonwealth. 
Unfortunately the word “politics” has several 
connotations. We often hear speakers paren- 
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thetically, if not apologetically, when using the 
word explain that they are not using the term 
politics in its bad sense. School teachers are 
not responsible for the “bad” use of the term 
and are not going into politics in any bad sense. 
They teach school children the arts of good 
citizenship and the high responsibility of ex- 
ercising the franchise in a democratic form of 
government. They realize as much as, if not 
more than, any group how important it is that 
the electorate be maintained in its purity and on 
high levels of intelligence. 

In the April issue of the Journal appears a 
signed editorial on the importance of teachers 
voting, especially in State and local elections 
when the welfare of public education is at stake. 
We see no valid reason why teachers should not 
be interested in and vote on all questions of 
State government, such, for instance, as will be 
presented to the Virginia electorate on June 19 
to decide upon important changes in the funda- 
There is nothing bad 
it is 


mental law of the State. 
about such procedure; on the other hand, 
the highest duty of every citizen to cast his 
vote in the most thoughtful and intelligent man- 
ner. Teachers cannot be accused of going into 
bad politics when they are but exercising their 
highest civic duty. Politics is bad only when 
used to connote party and political intrigue. 
$e it said to their credit, school people have 
not yet learned the art of using political intrigue 
and other questionable forms of procedure as 
methods of promoting their own welfare and 
the welfare of education at large. 

The success of a political party depends to 
some extent upon the wisdom and workableness 
of the policies it espouses but much more upon 
the methods and procedure by which it seeks 
to influence and control the electorate. Here is 
where bad politics often comes in. Political par- 
ties resort sometimes to unscrupulous proced- 
ure by which to secure organized and unor- 
ganized blocs of voters, such as the labor vote, 
the farm vote, etc. They have never come to 
regard the “education” vote as sufficiently im- 
portant to engage their attention and interest. 
Educational people in Virginia have not yet 
learned the fine art of agreeing among them- 
selves upon a set of foundamental policies that 
represent the wishes of all the members of their 
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organization. They have not yet realized how 
important it is to select right leadership and 
then follow that leadership to the end. They 
have not learned the value of the ethics of de- 
fending each other and supporting loyally the 
fundamental policies set up as their program. 
Their organization is not tight enough to ex- 
press in a powerful united voice the desires of 
the whole group. 

The teachers and educational people of Vir- 
ginia have just arrived at the point in their or- 
ganization where they are ready to act as a 
body. Thus far their energy has largely been 
expended in perfecting their organization. All 
the teachers in the State are now members of 
the Virginia Education Association. The neces- 
sary administrative and social machinery has 
been set up. They are now ready for the task 
of cementing the Association into a consciously 
organized group to promote those policies which 
will result in such constructive educational legis- 
lation as will be for the highest interest of the 
public school system. 

Walter Lippman, chief editorial writer of the 
New York World, in one of the Barbour-Page 
lectures at the University of Virginia some time 
ago, stated the case in the following terse lan- 
guage : 

I believe that the body of educators has hard- 
ly realized the power it could exercise if it 
chose not to endure this perpetual bullying by 
ignoramuses. The teachers will be slaves if 
they act like slaves. Weakness always tempts 
the bully. If they cower they will be bullied. 
The tragedy and absurdity of the thing is that 
they could so easily rally a following if they had 
the imagination to realize how strong they are. 
If they chose to say that they would not endure 
the intolerable indignities to which they are 
subjected they would very soon command a new 
kind of respect in the nation. Nothing can ex- 
cuse or explain away spinelessness. But if the 
educators in the public schools have to lead a 
double life it is not due wholly to personal 


timidity. It is due to a confusion of mind. 





A CREED FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 
It is told of Quintilian, the great Roman 
teacher of the first century, that it was his cus- 
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tom to assign to his pupils the task of putting 
into the mouths of some of the great Roman 
orators speeches that they might have uttered on 
the vital questions of their day. 

During the first days or weeks of the coming 
June, 7,000 or more boys and girls will graduate 
from the Virginia high schools. The editor, like 
Quintilian, ventures to put words into the 
mouths of this magnificent array of youth at 
their intellectual crossroads and fervently prays 
that every boy and girl as they stand on the plat- 
form to receive a diploma may subscribe deep 
down in their hearts to every word of it: 

We, the members of the senior class, have 
been a real part of this institution. We have 
been sheltered by this brick and mortar, we 
have profited by the equipment, we have felt 
the throb of the subject matter in the course of 
study in our intellectual veins giving strength 
and vitality to our intellectual and emotional life. 
We have been made intellectually conscious by 
the contact with the institutional nervous sys- 
tem, the faculty and the student body. The ul- 
timate essence of this institution has gone deep 
into our souls. 


We have spent four years at this school— 
four good years. We shall know some day that 
they were our best years. What have the ex- 
periences of these years meant to us? 

(1) Our intellectual horizon has been broad- 
ened. We have learned to use books, to use 
ideals and facts, and to think more clearly about 
our past and present experiences, and to extend 
our thinking into new and larger fields of hu- 
man interests. We have learned to know and 
to appreciate in a measure science and the world 
of knowledge. We have learned to know that 
this is only half of life, that the other half is 
loving these things and assigning values to our 
experiences. 

(2) Our interest in mankind in general has 
faken a broader sweep. We feel that we are 
a part of the great world of humanity and that 
this world is growing fresh and new every day. 
We know that our lives must grow and move in 
personal contact with our fellows, that this con- 
stitutes one of the supreme factors in human life 
and that our appreciation and interest in these 
things will grow in intensity with the coming 


vears. 
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(3) Our respect for truth has increased a 
hundredfold. We have learned the art of find- 
ing truth in nature and in humanity. Our in- 
stincts have been directed into higher ways 
and heightened into finer values. We have 
learned the fine art of being open-minded, of 
recognizing truth and certainty wherever it may 
be found. We have learned that there is such 
a thing as intellectual honesty. We have learned 
that growth is the finest thing in all the world, 
that our ability to serve measures the progress 


of our intellectual and spiritual growth. 


(4) We have learned the nature and function 
of the human feelings. We know what is high 
and low, what is fine and good and beautiful and 
We know what it is to have 
We have learned to 


true in human life. 
respect for our fellows. 
know something of what men call culture and 
what determines the temper of man’s soul. We 
know that nothing so ennobles the spirit in us, 
that nothing so purifies the springs of life, as 
love; that nothing is so deadly to blighting pes- 
simism and cynicism as pure, unselfish, liberal 
love for our fellows. 

(5) Our religious hopes and moral visions 
have been heightened to a more sacred and far- 
reaching social significance. We know that ser- 
vice to our fellow man and to growing child- 
hood is the supreme function of life. The sense 
of obligation to each other and to humanity at 


large has given us a new philosophy of life, and 
through this a new heaven and a new earth. 


(6) Our conception of and trust in God is 
deeper, truer, and nobler. We know that God 
is the embodiment of supreme beauty in nature 
and in human character, that our souls yearn 
for this beauty in our sweetest and highest ex- 
perience; that life is a continual striving for 
the radiance of this presence, and that 


“There are sermons in stones, 
Books in running brooks, 
And good in everything.” 


(7) Our belicf in work is saner and sur- 
charged with deeper significance. We know 
that work is the basal element in all lasting hap- 
piness, that with work comes hope, with hope, 
plans, and with plans, a vision of the future. 
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We know that with honest work comes love and 
the highest joy. 

(8) Our ideals have been lifted to loftier 
heights. We know that this is a sign of growth 
and a signboard along our pathway. We know 
that nothing more sad can happen to us than 
to lose these ideals and thus fall to lower levels 
of life. 

We promise here and now to maintain the 
highest standards of life and work and to carry 
them into the world of service, and they shall 
be a part of our success and the means by which 
we shall learn the high art of living richly and 


well. 


VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR 1928 
For White Teachers 


University of Virginia, eleven weeks beginning 
June 18. 

College of William and Mary, eleven weeks be- 
ginning June 14. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, eleven weeks be- 
ginning June 14. 

Harrisonburg State Teachers College, eleven 
weeks beginning June 18. 

larmville State Teachers College, eleven weeks 
beginning June 11. 

Fredericksburg State Teachers College, eleven 
weeks beginning June 11. 

Radford State Teachers College, eleven weeks 
beginning June 11. 

University of Richmond, nine weeks beginning 
June 18. 

Roanoke College, nine weeks beginning June 11. 

Emory and Henry College, eleven weeks begin- 
ning June 8. 

3ridgewater College, 


June 11. 


nine weeks beginning 


For Negro Teachers 

Virginia Normal and Industrial Institute, Peters- 
burg, June 16-August 25 (two terms). 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, June 13-August 29 
(two terms). 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, June 18- 
July 27. 

Manassas Institute, Manassas, June 25 (six 


weeks). 











A NEW PLAN FOR THE PROMPT 
DELIVERY OF THE FALL ISSUES 
OF THE JOURNAL 

We are anxious that the teachers shall receive 
the fall issues of the Journal immediately after 
publication and for this reason a new plan has 
been devised. It is as follows: 

The editor will ask the division superinten- 
dents to send in a list of their teachers (selected 
to date) by August 20 so that the September 
number of the Journal can be sent to these teach- 
ers as soon as published—or not later than Sep- 
tember 10. It is believed that the superinten- 
dents will give their full cooperation to this plan 
by letting us have in August the names and ad- 
dresses of their teachers so far as they have been 
determined upon and thus enable this office to 
mail out the September issue promptly. We shall 
ask the division superintendents to give us, after 
the county institutes in the fall have been held, 
a complete list of the membership of the Vir- 
ginia I<ducation Association to which the subse- 
quent issues of the Journal will be sent. Only 
the September number will be sent to the first 
list; the second list will constitute the member- 
ship in the Virginia Education Association and 
will be the permanent mailing list for the 
Journal. 


VOTE BY MAIL 


When the election on the amendments to the 
State constitution is held June 19, many Virginia 
teachers will be absent from their voting pre- 
cincts. A large number will be doing work at 
various educational institutions in this and other 
states, while some will be making summer tours. 
It is unfortunate that the date of the election 
conflicts with summer plans: however, this con- 
flict should not deter Virginia teachers from 
voicing their opinions through the ballot. Teach- 
ers leaving their precincts before the election 
should avail themselves of the opportunity to 
vote by mail. (See section 203, Virginia Flec- 
tion Laws.) 

Make every arrangement to make your vote 
count against or for the proposed amendments 
to the constitution. Qualify to vote, and use 
your vote. 

Jorn G. GLAscow, 


Principal, Callands High School. 
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HOW MANY VIRGINIA TEACHERS WILL 
GO TO MINNEAPOLIS? 


The next annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association to be held at Minneapolis, 
Tuly 1-6, will be of special interest to the Virginia 
teachers for the reason that at this meeting will 
be rendered the program prepared by Miss Cor- 
nelia S. Adair of Richmond, president of the 
N. E. A. 

During the month of May many teachers will 
be making plans for their vacation and we hope 
a great many will include the trip to Minneapolis. 
We are asking all those who expect to attend 
this meeting to notify headquarters office in 
Richmond as soon as possible so that the number 
of delegates allotted to Virginia can be appointed 
from the list. N. FE. A. headquarters in Wash- 
ington has already asked for the names of the 
Virginia delegates. Please let us have your name 
as soon as you decide to make the trip to Min- 
neapolis. 

Mr. Joseph H. Saunders, of Newport News, 
Virginia N. E. A. director, is organizing what is 
known as the “President’s Special” which will 
carry the Virginia party to Minneapolis, leaving 
Norfolk over the C. & O. Ry. June 27. Many 
Virginia teachers will no doubt go to Minneapolis 
with this party. At any rate, send us your name 
so that we may have a complete list of those who 
will attend the annual meeting of the N. E. A. 
this summer. 





HUGH DRAYTON HITE 

At a recent meeting of the Warren County Teachers 
Association the following resolutions were passed: 

Whereas, our superintendent, Hugh Drayton Hite, 
was removed from us by death on February 28, 1928, 
Resolved, 

1. That in his passing the teachers of Warren county 
have suffered the loss of a sympathetic adviser, a loyal 
supporter, and a real friend. 

2. That not only the teachers but also the pupils in 
our schools will miss his helpful visits to the class- 
rooms, 

3. That it shall be our aim as an organization to try 
to carry forward the school work in the county in ac- 
cordance with his high ideals of efficiency. 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be entered upon 
the minutes of Warren County Teachers Association, 
a copy be sent to Virginia Journal of Education for 
publication, a copy be sent to the local newspapers, 
and a copy to the family of the deceased. 

Committee: EvetyN WEAVER, 
LESLIE Fox, 
Q. D. GASsQueE. 


| 
| 
| 
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A GENERAL UTILITY MAN FOR 
CAMPBELL COUNTY SCHOOLS 


A general utility man for full time work was em- 
ployed by the school board of Campbell county June 1, 
1926, and a truck was purchased. One of the first 
jobs assigned him was the erection of a one-room 
school on the Rosenwald plan. The cost of a similar 
building let to contract to the lowest bidder in 1925 
was $2,200. Our utility man did a better job at a cost 
to the school board of $1,600, a saving of enough to 
pay for the truck. In 1927, he built a school at a cost 
of less than $1,000 and made an estimated saving of 
$600. 

Campbell county has made a scrious effort to stand 


Ils and has now reached the point 


ardize its schoo 
where all the white schools have a term of nine months 
provided the building meets the requirements set up 
for this purpose. Many old buildings have been re- 
modeled and more will be. This work calls for the 
changing of windows so as to have all the light from 
the left side, or from the left side and rear when suffi 
cient windows cannot be put in the left side. Air 
vents must be provided for in many buildings and win 
dow-boards installed. 

Ninety five of the ninety nine schools have no water 
system, hence to mect the minimum requirements of 
the law 190 sanitary outhouses must be provided. The 
erection and maintenance of these outhouses takes much 
time each year. We use the plans of the State Board 
of Health with slight modifications at a cost of ap- 
proximately $20 per toilet. We use a cement founda- 
tion which we believe to be better than the State Board 
of Health plan and is cheaper, as one sack of cement 
will be sufficient for one toilet. Our experience is that 
few local carpenters appreciate the idea of a sanitary 
toilet, their charges are usually excessive, and their 
plans are non-sufficient. 

Porches, steps, windows, and doors are constantly 
needing attention; a roof leaks or is blown off; locks 
are broken; blackhoards, desks, tables, chairs, and stoves 
must be repaired or replaced; stove-pipes must be put 
up; defective flues corrected. Our general utility man 
looks after all these things. In addition to heing a 
good carpenter the man we have employed is also a 
painter. He paints a roof or a building when he can 
find the time needed. A large number of desks are 
rendered useless because of a broken part—they can 
be seen at any school. These are assembled and since 
the same parts of each are not broken manv are put 
back into use. New desks cost between $6 and $7 each. 
So far we have rebuilt at least 200 desks. The enrol- 
ment in the different schools varies, making it neces- 
sary to move desks from one school to another. Our 
man does this. He set up desks, screws them to the 
floor. He has learned the proper spacing of the desks 
and knows that the distance between them varies with 
the size of the desks. On his rounds he takes with him 
brooms, crayon, erasers, buckets, dippers, axes, and tin 
to go under the stoves, all of which is bought in bulk 








at a considerable saving. For example our brooms 
cost us $5 per dozen and are retailed at any store for 
75 cents. Sixty cents is saved on one ax. School books 
can often be sent to the schools on the truck, saving 
carriage charges. This man unloads cars of coal and 
delivers many tons to the smaller schools. 

In Campbell for the session 1927-28 there are ninety 
nine different schools in operation. Seven are high 
schools, two with seven teachers, three with eight, one 
with ten, and one with fifteen. Of the remaining fifty 
four white schools there are two with four teachers. 
one with three, eleven with two, and forty with one, 
Of the thirty eight negro schools there is one with four 
teachers, sixteen with two, and twenty one with one. 
Our man oils the floors of each school at least twice 
each year with the exception of the seven large schools 
which have janitors. A considerable saving is made 
possible since oil is bought in bulk at 19 cents per gal- 
lon whereas 60 cents to 80 cents was often paid local 
merchants. 

Our man is paid 40 cents per hour for the time he 
works. During the 21 months that he has been with 
us he has heen paid $1,732.40, an average of $82.50 
per month. From time to time additional help is used 
when more than one man is needed for the economical 
completion of a piece of work. Such help is paid 30 
cents per hour. The operating and maintenance cost of 
the truck has been $803.17 for 21 months, or an average 
of $38.25 monthly. 

The school board has general supervision over the 
work and final authority, but the specific direction of 
the work, both daily and annually, is left to the di- 
vision superintendent. The clerk of the school board 
keeps a daily record of the work accomplished, the time 
put in, and amount due at the end of the month. It 
is believed that the plan has saved money in Campbell 
and that the service rendered has been of untold good 
to the cause of education in the greater efficiency of 
the school system. 

It is our opinion that a general utility man will ren- 
der a small or a large service to a school system in 
proportion to the degree of the intelligent daily direc- 
tion by the superintendent. Unless the superintendent 
is willing to inform himself concerning every detail of 
each school plan and its cquipment there will be too 
much lost motion. When the county is large and the 
work is not planned a dollar may be spent in travel 
to accomplish 25 cents worth of work which could 
easily be done without a loss if the day’s work were 
planned for the differenct schools in consecutive order. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT C 

MEETING, WILLIAMSBURG, APRIL 20 
Be it Resolved: 

1. That we urge upon all the teachers and school 
officials of District C to qualify and prepare them- 
selves to vote intelligently on the proposed amendments 
to the State constitution at the election June 19 by 











studying especially the amendments referring to edu- 
cation directly and indirectly. 

2. We are opposed to proposal No. 1, inasmuch as 
it provides that the division superintendents are to be 
elected by the local school boards. We look upon di- 
vision superintendents as performing State functions 
and therefore think it wise for said superintendents 
to be appointed by the State Board of Education. 

3. We are opposed to proposal No 2 which relieves 
real estate and tangible property from State taxation. 
We do not think that such limitation as this should 
be placed in the constitution but should be left, as at 
present, a matter of statute law. 

4. We are opposed to proposal No. 4, which provides 
that the State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall be appointed by the Governor for the next term, 
and after 1932 by a method to be decided upon by the 
General Assembly. We adhere to the action of the 
Virginia Education Association which has consistently 
recommended for a number of years that the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction be the executive 
officer of the State Board of Education and be elected 
by that body. 

5. We urge upon all teachers of District C the 
necessity and importance of making a contribution to 
the Preventorium fund since the final payment is now 
due. 

6. We extend felicitations to Miss Cornelia Adair, 
the president of this district, who is prevented from 
being present due to important engagements in con- 
nection with her duties as president of the National 
Education Association. 

7. We extend our hearty appreciation to Dr. J. A. C. 
Chandler and to the College of William and Mary for 
the delightful hospitality which we have enjoyed and 
to all those who have contributed to our pleasure and 
entertainment during this conference. 

8. We extend to Mr. J. Walton Hall, the acting vice 
president of this district, our thanks for the interesting 
and profitable program prepared for this meeting. 
Signed: J. H. Brnrorp, Chairman, 

(Miss) BuRKE THOMPSON, 
(Miss) Gay Broappus, 
G. A. LEFEVRE, 

CLARENCE JENNINGS. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT E 
MEETING AT DANVILLE 

District E, Virginia Education Association, held its 
annual conference in Danville, April 13-14. Three hun- 
dred teachers were registered as delegates. The follow- 
ing topics were discussed from the standpoint, in most 
cases, of scientific research: 
1. Moral Training in the Public Schools, Dr. T. A. 
Smoot, pastor Main Street Methodist Church, Dan- 
ville. 
Progress Made in Rural Consolidation, Supt. R. W. 
Bobbitt. 
Value of Organization in a Rural Community, T. M. 
Dean 


rN 
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Direction of Study, Mr. C. K. Holsinger. 
A Vocational Guidance Program, H. L. Saville. 
The Sixty-Minute Period, W. D. Peake. 

Objectives in Physical Education, Mr. Davis, Super- 
visor, Physical Education for District E. 


NQw 


The round table discussion following each report was 
interesting and elicited favorable comment by those 
present. There was much interest demonstrated in the 
subject of Moral Training in the Public Schools. 

Response to Mayor Harry Wooding’s address of wel- 
come was made by Superintendent Harold W. Ram- 
sey of Rocky Mount in a brief but well appointed man- 
ner. The music of the conference under the direction 
of Miss Helen Robertson of the Danville schools was 
a most delightful feature of the session. 

H. L. Sulfridge, of Big Stone Gap, after presenting 
a letter of greeting from President J. J. Kelly who 
could not be present, delivered an excellent address on 
Professional Ideals. 

The dinner served to the delegates and visitors in 
the gymnasium of the high school under the auspices 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Retail Merchants 
Association with A. A. Booth toastmaster was probably 
the most enjoyable occasion of the conference. Mes- 
dames Holland and Bloxton deserve much credit for 
the happy hour of laughter, music and food. 

The high light of the conference was the debate on 
Friday evening, the query being, Resolved, that the 
Segregation and Short Ballot Amendments to the Vir- 
ginia Constitution Should Be Passed. Superintendent 
G. L. H. Johnson upheld the negative while Hon. John 
W. McCauley of Roanoke represented the affirmative. 
This no-decision debate was conducted on a high plane 
and proved to be a most instructive feature of the con- 
ference. A large crowd attended this debate. The 
rather unique method of presenting the proposed amend- 
ments to be voted on June 19 in the form of a debate 
created considerable interest throughout the State. This 
was evidenced by the attendance of representative men 
and women from other sections of the State at this 
meeting. 

The following resolutions were passed : 

Whereas, the educational commission believes “That 
Virginia is ready to go forward as rapidly as condi- 
tions will permit in the improvement of the entire pub- 
lic educational system, and the people of Virginia are 
proud of the status of Virginia among sister states and 
are jealous of her prestige—Virginia understands 
that the State cannot prosper unless it takes into ac- 
count and is governed by the development and activi- 
ties in other commonwealths. The awareness in Vir- 
ginia and the determination to deal with education as 
a State function mainly should make it possible for 
Virginia speedily to accomplish all that is recommended 
in the report of the survey staff.” 

Whereas, the educational commission has presented 
in its report that the school officials have administered 
the school system in a commendable manner and that 
the chief trouble with the State system is due to a 
lack of revenues rather than to administration and that 
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education is a State function (we commend the com- 


mission for such a report). 


Be tt Resolved: 

1. That we hereby express our 
recommendation of the commission 
making education a State function rather than a series 
of district functions. We recognize fully that the chil- 
dren of the hills of Virginia have the same inherent 
rights for educational advantages as those living in the 
cities, And in view of these rights and the increasing 
responsibilities of her citizenship we maintain that the 
State should accept such responsibilities in a whole 
hearted way and provide sufficient revenues to pay ade- 
quately qualified teachers to help meet these obligations 
for trained leadership. 

2. That we hereby appreciate the more friendly senti- 
ment expressed by our General Assembly in responding 
to an increased appropriation for schools which amounts 
to approximately ninety two cents per pupil. 

3. That we hereby appreciate the action taken by the 
legislative committee of the State Association in pre- 
paring and having published in the Virginia Journal 
of Education the fine presentation and the interpreta- 
tions of the various proposals to amend the constitu- 
tion of Virginia with reference to schools thereby en- 
abling every teacher in this commonwealth to study 


endorsement of the 


with reference to 


these proposed amendments. 

4. That we, the teachers and school officials of Dis- 
trict E, Virginia Education Association, study seriously 
and vote intelligently, regardless of party affiliation, in 
the election on the proposed amendments on June 19. 

5. That in view of the fact the proposed amendments, 
with reference to the election of school officials, would 
have a tendency to make the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and office to be handed out by the Governor 
for political support and that the election of the di 
vision superintendent by school trustees elected by the 
people from the various districts of a county, rather 
than from the county as a whole, would have a tendency 
to weaken our county unit system and make the super- 
intendent a political football of the county or district 
politician, we oppose the amendments pertaining to the 
selection of State and county school officials, and that 
we endorse the recommendation of the State Associa- 
tion in that the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
should be appointed by the State Board of Education 
rather than by the Governor, if there is any change 
in the selection of this important officer. 

6. That in view of the fact that many school divisions 
are seriously handicapped for lack of school funds due 
to the loss of school revenues derived from bank and 
capital stock, the real assets of many localities, (not 
land and real estate) which have been segregated to 
the State for taxation; and that it would be unjust 
for communities to levy additional taxes on land to 
provide school facilities for industrial centers, such 
taxes should be derived from taxing the assets (bank 
and capital stock) by the local communities rather than 
by the State and therefore we consider it unjust to 
write Proposal No. 2 into the constitution segregating 
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the wealth, bank, capital stock, and intangibles, entirely 
to the State for taxation and segregating only land and 
tangibles to the localities. 

7. That we hereby express our appreciation to the 
teachers of this district who have contributed to the 
Preventorium and urge all who have not made a con- 
tribution to this fund to do so at their earliest con- 
venience. 

8. That we endorse the action taken by the teachers 
of the various school divisions of District E in author- 
izing the division superintendents to take out of one 
month’s salary the amount of the membership fee for 
the Virginia Education Association and forward same 
to the headquarter’s office of the Association. 

9. That we pledge again our support to our Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Harris Hart, and 
to the president of the National Education Association, 
Miss Cornelia Adair, and wish them continued success 
in their splendid leadership. 

10. That we wish to express our appreciation to the 
vice president of the district, Mr. R. L. Lacy, and 
those immediately associated with him in arranging the 
excellent program and especially for the debate on the 
segregation and short ballot by Superintendent G. L. H. 
Johnson and Hon. John W. McCauley. 

11. That we wish to express our appreciation to the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Retail Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation for the entertainment and banquet, to the various 
individuals, committees, and organizations, the homes, 
the school and city officials, the visiting speakers and 
the press, for their untiring efforts in making the con- 
ference a success. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. Crirrorp Gooner, Chairman, 
Joun H. Rrippick, 
Worp Day PEAKE. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT 
H MEETING AT MANASSAS, APRIL 14 


Be it Resolved: 

1. That we recognize the value of the recent school 
survey and urge upon members of the General Assem- 
bly a very careful study of the report of the survey 
commission and staff so that more proper consideration 
may be given to their recommendation at the 1930 
session. 

2. That we commend to all the view that our public 
school system from the kindergarten to the university 
be regarded as a unit as recommended in the school 
survey. 

3. That we approve action of the State Board of 
Education in raising the minimum qualifications of 
teachers so that one year of professional training is 
now required for teaching in the elementary grades 
and college graduation for teaching in high school. 

4. That we believe Virginia should provide more 
adequate financial support for its schools so that every 
school will be assured an efficient teacher receiving 2 
salary commensurate with the importance of the sef- 


vice rendered. 
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5. ‘that we urge full cooperation of all teachers in 
paying the amount still due on the Preventorium. 

[hat we urge upon all teachers and school officers 
of District H that they qualify and vote on the pro- 
posed amendments to the State constitution at the elec- 
tion on June 19, 1928, and we especially urge that they 
study carefully the proposed amendments. (Reference 
is made to the April number of the Virginia Journal 
of Education for information on these amendments.) 

7. That we express our gratefulness to Mr. R. C. 
Haydon for his long and efficient service as chairman 
of District H. 

8. That we thank our good friends in Manassas for 
their gracious hospitality which has contributed so 
much to the success of the meeting and to our pleas- 
ure and we especially thank the school leagues of 
Manassas and Prince William county, the citizens of 
Manassas, the Kiwanis Club, the Temple School of 
Music and Art, the Bennett Graded and Manassas 
High School, the speakers on the program and all 
others who have helped with the meeting. 

Resolutions Committee: O. L. Emerick, 
R. C. Bowron, 
W. T. Woonson. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT DISTRICT J 
MEETING AT ORANGE, APRIL 6-7 


BE IT RESOLVED, by the teachers and school offi- 
cials of District J of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion assembled in Orange, Virginia: 

1. That this group expresses its recognition of the 
value of the recent school survey, and expresses the 
hope that the members of the State Legislature will 
carefully study the report of the survey commission 
and staff and give their recommendations proper con- 
sideration at the next session of the Legislature. 

2. That we endorse the recommendations of the sur- 
vey staff for: 


(a) The establishment of a Woman’s College co- 
ordinate with the University of Virginia, and 


(b) The offering by two of the State Teachers’ 
Colleges of two-year courses for the training of ele- 
mentary teachers; but we oppose the recommenda- 
tions of the survey staff to have the State Teachers’ 
Colleges offer one-year courses for the training of 
rural teachers because we believe every teacher in 
the State should receive at least two yeirs profes- 
sional training. 


3. That we look upon the State’s educational system, 
from the kindergarten through the University, as a 
and we believe it should be so considered, as 
recommended in the survey report. 

4. That we call attention to the fact that the various 
recommendations of the Virginia Education Associa- 
tion and the survey staff concerning the inadequate and 
unjust pension system, so-called, have not been acted 
upon. We hereby call upon the citizens of Virginia 
to treat their faithful veteran teachers with the con- 
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sideration due them and to provide adequate retire- 
ment allowances for them. Until this is done we rec- 
ommend that the local school boards in the State as- 
sume the one per cent salary deduction for pensions 
which all teachers are required to pay at present. 

5. That we commend the administration of the Hon. 
Harris Hart and his associates in the State Department 
of Education for their constructive and effective lead- 
ership in education. 

6. That we express our appreciation of His Excel- 
lency, Governor Harry Flood Byrd, for his efficient 
administration of public affairs and particularly for his 
interest in public education and the increased appropria- 
tion made available through his efforts. We endorse 
the appropriation of the sum of one million dollars for 
the National Park, and recommend that a like amount 
be given to the public schools during the next biennium 
in addition to the present appropriation. 

7. That we commend the State Board of Education 
for raising the requirements for teachers’ certificates 
so that at least one year of professional training is now 
required for the lowest certificate issued, and college 
graduation for those doing secondary school work. 

8. That we deplore the immeasurable loss the State 
sustains each year in the migration of many of her 
best trained and most efficient teachers because of the 
low salaries paid in Virginia in comparison with those 
paid by surrounding states. We express the hope that 
Virginia will in the near future provide adequate funds 
to guarantee that every child in the Commonwealth 
shall be taught by a well-trained and efficient instruc- 
tor whose compensation is commensurate with his train- 
ing and responsibility. 

That we go on record as approving for the secondary 
schools of the State: 


(a) The sixty minute period. 

(b) Vocational guidance. 

(c) Curriculum revision, in order better to adapt 
the high school offering to the needs of the 
pupils. 


9. That we regret the fact that many school divisions 
of the State are not enforcing the present compulsory 
attendance school law and recommend that it be scrupu- 
louslvy enforced in every county and city in the Com- 
monwealth. 

10. That we learned with gratification that the Pre- 
ventorium building is now completed; but we regret 
that the teachers of the State have contributed little 
more than half enough to pay for its erection and 
equipment, so that twenty thousand dollars is now due 
and must be raised. We are proud of the splendid 
record of contributions made by the members of Dis- 
trict J. We hereby call upon every teacher in the State 
who has not contributed to do so at once, and ask all 
members of District J to make an additional contribu- 
tion because of the fact that the institution is located 
in our midst and stands ready to help us and our co- 
workers in the State in case we need it. 

11. We especially commend the earnest, careful and 
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efficient work of George W. Eutsler, district chairman 
of this fund, whose records show by whom and when 
each contribution to this fund in District J was made. 

12. We commend the excellent work of the execu- 
tive committee, the legislative committee, and Mr. C. J. 
Heatwole, executive secretary, Virginia Education As- 
sociation, in presenting the needs of the schools to the 
State .Legislature and to the people. 

13. That with reference to the proposals to change the 


constitution, we go on record as: 


(a) Approving proposal number 1 of the amend- 
ments. 

(b) Approving the principle of segregation of real 
estate for local taxation, but opposing its in- 
corporation in the constitution. If a period 

of industrial depression should occur, the State 

might be seriously embarassed in the support 
of its public institutions before the constitu- 
tion could be re-amended to restore the power 


to tax real estate. 


Approving the provision for the appointment 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion by the Governor until 1932, but urging 
that the Legislature then provide for the ap- 
pointment of this official by the State Board 
of Education. 


14. That we urge all teachers and school officials in 
the State to acquaint themselves with the proposals 
to change the constitution of the State at the election 
of June 19, 1928, and to qualify and vote in this and 
all other clections. 

15. That, recognizing our rural schools as the weak- 
est link in the public school system, we urge that all 
of them be given a nine months’ term under efficient 
supervision by a competent and trained supervisor. We 
realize that the superintendent has so many 
duties that he personally cannot give sufficient super- 
vision of instruction. Therefore, we urge that rural 
supervisors be employed in all the counties of the State. 

16. That we are very grateful to Dr. John L. Mana- 
han, district president, for his capable leadership, Mrs. 
Sarah B. Carter and her committee on arrangements, 
the program committee, Mr. R. Gray Williams and the 
other speakers, Superintendent D. N. Davidson, the peo- 
ple and teachers of Orange, and all others who have 
made our program a success. We are especially grate- 
ful to Mrs. Thomas H. Sommerville for the courtesy 
of permitting us to visit her home, Montpelier, the 
former home of President James Madison. 


division 


H. G. Acker, University, Va. 

M. C. Davis, Nelson county. 

Ciaune TL. Yowerr, Greene county. 
J. B. M. Carter, Fluvanna county 
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A. L. Bennett, Chairman, Albemarle. 
N. L. Nicnors, Louisa. 

NANNIE P. Burrus, Orange. 

J. H. Fray, Madison. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY DISTRICT 
A MEETING, APRIL 27, AT 
TAPPAHANNOCK 

Be it Resolved: 

I. That we commend the legislative committee of the 
State Association for their study of the proposed 
changes in the State constitution, and for their present- 
ing to the teachers of the State the facts as they affect 
the public school system. 

That we study earnestly the proposed changes, en- 
deavoring particularly to understand the significance 
of their effect upon education, to the end that we may 
vote wisely on June 19: and further that we make 
efforts to secure like action by friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

II. That we are opposed to proposal number one pro- 
viding for the election of the division superintendents 
by the county boards. We do not believe that such a 
change would result in the election of more efficient 
superintendents, nor do we believe that it would make 
the election to office less subject to the influence of 
political considerations. 

III. That we are opposed to proposal number two which 
writes into the constitution the principle of tax segrega- 
tion. We believe that this is a practice that can be regu- 
lated satisfactorily by statute. We do not believe it a 
principle of such breadth and permanence as to be 
placed in the constitution. 

[V. That we are opposed to proposal number four which 
provides that the State superintendent be appointed by 
the Governor for the next term, and that after 1932 
the method be decided upon by the General Assembly. 
We believe it principle that the State 
have the power to choose their administrative officer 


sound 3oard 
who shall be responsible directly to them. 

V. That we express our disapproval of certain features 
in the proposed changes in the constitution, realizing 
that our school system needs improvement in many 
ways, feeling, however, that the proposed changes will 
not result in a more efficient functioning of the sys- 
tem, but on the contrary may result in less satisfactory 
conditions. 

VI. That we heartily thank Hon. Harris Hart, Colonel 
John R. Saunders, President A. B. Chandler, Secretary 
C. J. Heatwole, and others speakers who have con- 
tributed to making such an interesting and _ profitable 
program. 

VII. That we appreciate highly the kindness of the en- 
tertainment committee of Tappahannock in providing 
flowers for the occasion, and for their hospitality ex- 
tended to us in other ways. 

VIII. That we express our thanks to Mr. J. H. Chiles, 
vice president of our Association, for his services in 
so successful a 
Roy D. Wuittock, Chairman, 
C. M. RicuMonp, 

E. W. PAaAytor, 

A. J. DuvaALt, 

Mrs. W. L. BrowNIna, 
Miss RICHARDSON, 


preparing program. 


(Signed) 
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Educational News and Comments 


fe Clinchfield Coal Corporation of Dante, Virginia, 
in appreciation of the efforts of the men who attended 
the classes in Mine Safety and Accident Prevention, 
conducted by the State Department of Education, pre- 
sented each of the 367 “safety trained” men with an 
attractive sterling silver pin upon which appeared the 
words “Safety Trained.” Each of these pins was at- 
tached to a five dollar note. The classes were taught 
by skilled miners who were given an intensive teacher 
training course by the Virginia State Supervisor of 
(rade and Industrial Education and the Norton rep- 
resentative of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
<> 
seven high 
county will have a joint graduation exercise at the Mc 
Intire Amphitheater, University, Virginia, at 4:00 P. M., 
fuesday, May 29. There will be more than one hun- 
dred graduates who will use the uniform cap and gown. 
Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, will make the address. 
<> 
Mr. Linscotr BALLENTINE of the State Division of 
Trade and Industrial Education and Mr. C. F. Kline- 
felter of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
have completed an intensive teacher training course for 
trade teachers at Newport News. Seventeen of the 
most highly skilled workmen, who possessed qualifica- 
tions of leadership, employed by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company were selected for 
the course. They were given instruction in trade analy- 
sis, class organization, class management and methods 
The class was in session six hours per 


accredited schools in Albemarle 


of instruction. 
day for two weeks on company time. 
<> 
URING the month of April interesting district meet- 
were held at Orange, Danville, Manassas, New- 
Williamsburg, and Tappahannock. Fifty 


nT 


News, 





Need normal graduates of experience for 
grades. Also High School teachers including 
specialists in Manual Training, Home Economics 
and Commercial branches. Register with 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





TEACHERS WANTED 


Applications now received for the 1928-29 season. 
A Selective Placement service upon a business basis 


for the THINKING TEACHER. 
ASSOCIATED SCHOOL SERVICES 


Charlottesville, Va. 


SPECIAI BUREAU 


per cent of the teachers of these regions were in at- 
tendance. The ancient courthouse at Tappahannock 
was filled to overflowing in a most enthusiastic meeting. 
<> 
BEGINNING July 1 of this year, the Albemarle county 
school board will assume the one per cent of the teach- 
er’s salary deducted for pensions. This means that a 
teacher in this county will receive the salary her con- 
tract calls for and not this amount less one per cent 
as is the practice in the State. 
<> 
How many Virginia teachers will be going to Min- 
neapolis for the annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association? Virginia is entitled to seventeen 
delegates in all. Of these the State Association is en- 
titled to eight delegates. There should be one hundred 
Virginians at the Minneapolis meeting. 
<> 


THE Supreme Council of the Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite, Southern Jurisdiction, has made an un- 
conditional donation of $1,000,000 to the George Wash- 


ington University, Washington, D. C., for the estab- 





| 


Have You Tried These Books? | 





ALDINE READERS 


Optional Basal Adoption in Virginia 


The PILOT ARITHMETICS | 


Supplemented by valuable Teachers’ 
Manuals and by Stevens’ Drill Cards 


GOOD TIMES STORIES 
Unit Story Supplementary Readers 


Good Times on the Farm 
The Lost Monkey 
Good Times at Grandpa’s 
Good Times in the Woods 


-NEWSON & COMPANY 


| 73 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














TEACHERS WANTED— College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M° 
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lishment and maintenance of a school of government 
as a memorial to George Washington, the Mason. The 
announcement of the endowment was made by John H. 
Cowles, 33°, Sovereign Grand Commander. This is the 
largest gift in the history of educational institutions 
in the city of Washington. 
<> 

BAN on secret societies in high schools of New York 
City will be strictly enforced under the provisions of 
by-laws adopted by the board of education, which took 
effect February 1. These specify that high school stu- 
dents who are members of secret societies shall be de- 
barred from participation in school elections, from re- 
ceiving honors, and from representing school groups 
in any capacity whatever. Diplomas will be withheld 
from students who are proved to be members of secret 
societies after having voted or accepted any post closed 
to fraternity or sorority members 

<> 

Atv of the schools in Albemarle are now recognized 
by the State Board of Education as standard schools. 
This means that every one of them is operated for nine 
months and is taught by teachers who meet the State’s 


requirement for the State subsidy for such schools. 
<> 


UniForMs will be worn hereafter by students in the 
Philippines while in attendance upon public schools or 
the University of the Philippines, according to recent 
enactment of the Philippine Legislature, approved by 
the acting Governor General. The uniforms will be 
prescribed by the director of education. 









° 
Book Reviews 
WILDERNESS ADVENTURES, by William L. Underwood, 
Ginn and Company, New York. 244 pages. Price 
$.80. 

Wilderness Adventures is another one of the many 
books now coming out for the children in the grades, 
They will revel in the stories of the actual experiences 
of the author with his gun and camera far in the 
Maine woods—the haunts of the moose, deer, “porky- 
hog” and skunk—and among placid lakes and roaring 
streams of that northern country. The stories are told 
in a fascinating style and will never fail to interest 
and attract the normal growing mind of the child in 
the grades, eager to follow thrilling experience of ad- 
venture and pioneer life. 

The book covers adventures in the land of sunshine 
as well as in the northern woods. The stories about 
the queer dwellers of the sea, the bats in dark caves, 
and the birds in the depths of the low swamps of 
Florida will not fail to give the child a thrill. 

The most interesting thing about the stories is that 
they are based entirely upon real and actual experi- 
ences of the author and the numerous illustrations are 
all snap shots from his camera making up a body of 
unusual and interesting information as well as bring- 
ing out a fine, wholesome attitude toward the wild life 
of the woods and the queer dwellers of the sea, lakes 
and roaring streams of the forest. This volume should 
find a place in every school library if not on the list of 
regular supplementary reading courses. 








Hemispheres. 


meet the needs of the user. 





good school map series, and globes. 


NEW YORK 





UNIVERSAL SCHOOL WALL MAPS 


An up-to-date, inexpensive series of high grade political wall maps for 
general use in the classroom. Durably and carefully made. 

Nine map titles—North America, South America, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
United States, Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, World and 


Obtainable in various types of mountings (in groups or singly), to 


Write for prices and descriptive literature on Universal Maps, other 


RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of the Goode Maps and Globes 
(Dept. E-122) 
CHICAGO 

536 So. Clark St. 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 





What are YOU telling 


your students who ask 


What is Margarine or Oleomargarine? 


Why is Margarine endorsed by the foremost nutri- 


tion 


Why sho 


experts of the world? 


uld children eat Margarine? 


Why is Margarine economical? 
What are the advantages in cooking with Marga- 
ine? 
rine? 


These Helpful Bulletins 


(sent free on request) 
supply the facts for 


Check those to be 


accurate and authoritative answers iow 


Booklet 


Bulletin No. 


Bulletin No. 


Bulletin No. 


Bulletin No 
Bulletin No 


“Questions and Answers About Margarine.” + 

8—‘‘Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washington Re- 
pealed by a Referendum Vote of the People 
November 4, 1924.” 

9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on Mar- 
garine and Margarine Legislation.” 

10—“The Composition and Food Value of Mar- 
garine.” 

. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 

. 12—“False Advertising.” 


Extra copies of any or all of the above for use 


DNS Ss hs foghiac paca oe ewiawheReenweeen 


School 


Lo eee ee eer eer er rer 


by your pupils sent free on request. 
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Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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The 


William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


Printers 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 











College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 


1430-34 East Franklin Street | 


Richmond, Va. : 

















For the Sake of Health and 
Economy Use 


Burt Drinking Cups 


They are made from extra heavy, 
snowy white, specially processed paper 
—CLEAN, FIRM, DAINTY. Burt 
Dispensers are made in two parts—a 
glistening glass dome holding 30 Burt 
cups (other glass ed dispensers 
hold but 110) and a nickel plated base 
cast in one piece of metal. They are 
easily installed, non-mechanical and 
have no parts to get out of order. 
They will last indefinitely. 

Burt Drinking Cups cost less than 
any other open sanitary cup made. 






















5,000 Lots, per 1,000.$2.50 
Dispensers, each. .$3.00 





SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 
5,000 Burt Cups 


1 Dispenser 
(Loaned) 


$12.50 


Printing—Stationery—Loose Leaf Books 
School and College Supplies—School Furniture 


| The Baughman Stationery Company 


RiIcHMOND, VIRGINIA 


























































ELEMENTARY LATIN 


Outstanding features: 

Correlate English and Latin 
Lessons are short 

Abundant connected reading 


A Crt Gh ND 


Classical League 


THE ELEMENTARY 


offer eight readers of increasing difficulty for the first two years of Latin 


Sonnenschein: ORA MARITIMA 
Reed: JULIA 
CAMILLA 
Morton: LEGENDS OF GODS 
AND HEROES 







THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


THE ULLMAN AND HENRY LATIN BOOKS 


Systematic and splendid reviews 
Numerous illustrations showing Roman life 
Both books conform to the recommendations of the American 


SECOND LATIN BOOK 


word studies 


LATIN CLASSICS 


Nall: THE SEVEN KINGS OF 
ROME 

Caesar's HELVETIAN WAR 

Caesar’s INVASION OF BRITAIN 

Wilkinson: LEGENDS OF 

ANCIENT ROME 





60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Do you wish 


a dictionary that defines every word 
so that its use and meaning can be 
understood instantly 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


THREE EDITIONS 


The PRIMARY is for use in the lower 
grades, the INTERMEDIATE for all ele- 
mentary grades, and the new AD- 
VANCED for high schools, colleges, and 
the teacher's desk. Each edition is de- 


signed especially for school use. 





Send for illustrated literature and 
opinions of prominent educators 
regarding this modern dictionary. 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
RS Virginia Representative, GEORGE A. PEEK 2) 
1302 Brandon Place 33 Larchmont, Norfolk 











SUMMER WORK 
For TEACHERS 


Pleasant, profitable and interesting sales 
work with nationally known and advertised 
company. 


Teachers with us last year averaged over 
$40.00 per week in earnings for themselves. 


Those accepted will be given field training 
and exclusive territory. 


For information write 


FULLER BRUSH CO. 


302 Star Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Hampton Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


THE COLLEGE 


Division of Education—four-year high-school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; 
and two-year courses for primary, intermediate and 
upper-grade teachers. 

Division of Agriculture—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science. 

Division of Home Economics—four-year course lead- 
ing to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two-year 
course, 

Division of Business—four-year course leading to 
degree of Bachelor of Science and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for business posi- 
tions or to teach business subjects. 

Division of Building Construction—four-year course 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science; and two- 
year course—aims to train skilled builders. 

Division of Library Science—one-year professional 
course — aims to prepare librarians for normal 
schools, colleges and branch libraries in city sys- 
tems. 

The Summer School—courses leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science and State Certificates. 


THE ACADEMY 


standard four-year accredited high school, preparing 
for college entrance. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Four-year courses in each of twelve trades. 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principai 
Hampton Institute, Virginia 









































Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 
For Advanced Stenographic Training 


RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and Mark I. Markett 

480 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Written by two of the best-known shorthand teachers 
in America. 505 business letters and 56 articles, rich in 
business procedure and cultural content. Arranged ac- 
cording to a gradual progression in syllabic intensity. 
ead substitute for, but a companion to, Gregg Speed 
Studies. 


RATIONAL TYPEWRITING 
PROJECTS 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 

208 pages; cloth; $1.20 
Few stenographers can look back to a year’s training 
“on the job” that added to their experience as much 
as is learned by completing the 180 Rational Typewrit- 
ing projects on business letter writing, manuscripts, 
tabulations, invoices, and legal papers. 


SECRETARIAL STUDIES 


By Rupert P. SoRelle and John Robert Gregg 
416 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Many stenographers are secretaries and many secre- 
taries are stenographers. Every stenographer, to be well 
trained, should be taught the duties and the responsibili- 
ties of the secretary. You will find in the 1928 edition 
of Secretarial Studies a complete and teachable repro- 
duction of the busy life of the present-day secretary. 


Order samples from our nearest office. 





| 
| 
| 
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The Gregg Publishing Company | 
New York a os San Francisco 
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Your Better 

Judgment Will 

Urge You to 

Select - - - 


NATURAL SLATE | 
BLACKBOARDS | 


They Are 
Everlasting | 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 


LABORATORY APPARATUS | 


and 
Supplies 
LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
—PROMPTEST SERVICE 
Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, Chemistry 


and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 

Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 


Apparatus — Chemicals 
460 E. Ohio St, CHICAGO U.S. A. 














Government in Virginia 
By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt. 

An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detail. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.”—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 
author. Price $3.00—Schools $2.00. 














501 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 











Virgs1a Engraving Co! 
avers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that 9 


101 Governor St. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 316 

















RICHMOND PAPER 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 


RicHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Wholesale Distributors 
of 


Paper Supplies 
Lily Drinking Cups 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper 
Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper 
Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 
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Control Sunlight and 
Ventilation With 


Draper Adjustable 
Shades 


Beyond a quality that 
for over a_ quarter 
of a century has kept 
Draper Adjustable 
Shades _ foremost in 
school buyer’s _ prefer- 
ence, are features that 
permit positive control 
of ventilation and the 


modifying and diffusing 


of light as needed. 


For catalog and further 
details address 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


Dept. Z, Spiceland, Indiana 
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THE OAKS STUDIO 


R. 6, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Stage Scenery 
for 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VELOUR CURTAINS 
SILK CYCLORAMAS 
PAINTED SETS 


Built to Fit Your Stage 


QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
THE BEST 





DeVry Portable Motion Picture 
Machines for Schools 


Diversity In Experience 


Whatever the financial prob- 
lems of your line of business, 
among the officers of the 
First and Merchants you will 
find one or more who are 
familiar with them. 


| Diversity In Services 


Whatever banking facilities 
your business requires, this 
institution provides them. 


First and Merchants 


National Bank of Richmond 
| JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
| Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $6,300,000 
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Every Makes a 
piece of - | 
Omega white 
Dustless brilliant 
Crayon mark. 
tested camcanaiae 
for strength No grit 

| and found in 
evenness > 
of texture. Coen. 


| most exacting users. Has a consistency that makes 
| it very economical. Is smooth marking and _ is 
| easily erased. 


OMEGA DUSTLESS | 
CRAYONS 





Omega is the Dustless Crayon accepted by the 


Ask for information or send for samples. 
Distributors 
Virginia School Supply Company 


2000 West Marshall Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


























Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 


Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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NEW 
The Crumpton-Hosic 
Junior High School English 


By Craupia E. Crumpton, A. M., Head of English Department, Hutchins Inter- 
mediate School, Detroit, and James Freminc Hosic, Pu. M., Pu. D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 

HIS fresh, stimulating series provides an independent book 

for each year in the junior high school. All the important 
topics are treated systematically and thoroughly in each of the 
books on successively higher levels. The subject matter is so in- 
terestingly connected with the daily life of the pupils that they 
soon come to feel a real need of the ability to use good English, 
not only in the schoolroom but also in their social life and later 
business life. The treatment throughout is in the laboratory style. 
The directions are ample even for teachers of limited experience. 
BOOK ONE (Crumpton) BOOK THREE (Crumpton and Hosic) 
BOOK TWO (Crumpton) (Nearly ready) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 























Economy of labor for teacher and student 


cs) 


LOGAN-CLEVELAND-HOFFMAN 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


The set consists of thirty leaves of rapid drills in language prob- 
lems, with a Check Book to aid in scoring. To avoid duplication 
in different sections or in succeeding years, a new form, C, has 
been added to the forms already printed, A and B. The instruc- 
tor saves time, first, in presenting his lesson, second, in grading 
papers, and, third, in making new sets of exercises; the student 
Saves time in doing each day’s assignment and in learning to 
write correctly. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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Steel Deskand Chair + 
with Lifting Lid Top Noll€ 


Adjustable 
Universal Tablet 


ee a sail ee : See Adjuele 
| . 


Pedestal Desk, 
andChair 
0 104 



































CAdrustable 











Universal, 


No. 135 
; 7, 














An A. S.C. Installation An A. S.C. Installation 


Jniversity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida N_Y Training School for Teachers, New York. N.Y. ' 


Eduards 4 Ssyward, Architects Willham H. Gompen, Architect 


OWhern‘You Order School Seati 
Consider this/ 


15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. @ Chicago, Illinois 
SS 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!" 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2000 West Marshall St. 
RicHMOND, VA. 

State Distributors 
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AUDITORIUM SEATING 


On account of these chairs being built according to 
the size of the auditorium, it is necessary to place 
orders a little in advance. Send us a plan of your 
auditorium or sketch and we shall be pleased to 
make up seating layout and have our representa- 
tive call on you with samples and prices. 


We make chairs adaptable 

for any requirement, schools, 

churches, amusement halls, 

theatres, lodges, and other 

Portable Folding Chair public buildings. Auditorium 

opera chairs, portable chairs, folding chairs. SCHOOL 
FURNITURE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Stage curtains and scenery. Write for samples and esti- 
mate. Every article for schools and institutions of learning. Opé0s°Cnatr 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 West Marshall St. RICHMOND, VA. P. O. Box 1177 








The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 


We manufacture not only Pupils’ 
Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Opera 
Chairs, but also Kindergarten 
Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Do- 
mestic Science Desks, Manual 
Training Benches, Art Tables, 
Library Furniture, and Cafeteria 
Fquipment. No other factory 
does this. 


The Southern Desk Company - Hickory, N. G) 














